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THE UNION REVIEW 


Editorials 


Labor and the War 


The recent coal strike and the present 
negotiations between miners and mine 
owners represent probably the most critical 
period in labor’s fight for its rights. Even 
if labor is successful in its negotiations, it 
may have lost much more than it has gain- 
ed. It may lose the general public senti- 
ment, which it has been so long in obtain- 
ing, and it may set into motion again the 
powerful Congressional forces whick have 
been awaiting such a moment to pass the 
necessary laws which would wipe out all 
the gains in labor’s long fight for recogni- 
tion. 

This predicament results from our con- 
fusion of thought concerning the relation- 
ship of international and domestic policies. 
In time of peace we minimize the broad 
universal principle of the right of the work- 
er to his rightful expression of power, but 
rather demand that each such domestic 
policy be based on the merits of the part- 
icular situation; in time of war we reverse 
our ‘attitude and subject all particular do- 
mestic situations to an over-all principle of 
expediency in the larger international strug- 
gle. It is just this confusion which manage- 
ment at the present time is exploiting. 

In the past management has insisted 
upon the right of business to negotiate in- 
dividually and independently with its work- 
ers, or at best with representatives of such 
workers in the form of labor unions. This it 
has considered its “inalienable right” for 
which there should be no other rules but 


those pertaining to any other competitive 
bargaining. It has vigorously opposed the 
interference of any impartial mediating or- 
ganization of the government as being 
“communistic or fascistic.” Yet in this part- 
icular dispute between the miners and the 
mine owners, the latter have refused from 
the beginning to negotiate independently 
according to the “best American tradition” 
and have demanded that the War Labor 


‘Board mediate the dispute. They know 


that public sentiment as well as the exigen- 
cies of the war would make it impossible 
for the WLB to give the particular domes- 
tic situation its fair consideration. Yet this 
same board has the power to make the 
desires of the mine owners to retain the 
status quo the final law. 

In this conspiracy the press has also been 
most helpful by portraying the prob- 
lem as merely a continuation of the 
feud between President Roosevelt and 
John L. Lewis. No one has given the min- 
ers a hearing in their just demand for a 
guaranteed six-day work week, even though 
such a move would immeasurably increase 
the vitally needed coal production as well 
as relieve part of the labor shortage. Nor 
has anyone challenged the tremendous pro- 
fits which these same mine owners, often as 
subsidiaries to the large steel corporations, 
are realizing. We are leaving that to a post- 
war Congressional investigation. 

Though the Church cannot be praised 
as the champion of labor, it has lent its sup- 
port and help in its recent struggle for re- 
cognition. Yet in this critical hour it stands 


in danger of lending support to the reac- 
tionary movement to wipe out all such 
gains. It does this because it fails to com- 
prehend that while at the same time we 
are fighting for a greater universal prin- 
ciple of justice, we dare not dismiss the 
claims to justice of particular domestic 
situations. 
H. L. 


Our New Imperialism 


Of the many attitudes encountered in 
present discussions of the post-war world, 


there are two, basically related, that are. 


currently becoming more and more danger- 
ous and can threaten the effectiveness of 
the most carefully formulated plan. An at- 
titude of selfish isolationism is possible and 
probable. This pre-war brand of isolation- 
ism has not altogether disappeared, and 
after the war it can return with new vigor 
leading us again to our familiar 1919 
dilemma. But we cannot escape the fact 
that we are a part of a world society. There 
is no actual possibility today for with- 
drawal without tragic consequences. 

There are some pre-war isolationists who 
see this fact. But many have not changed 
their fundamental presuppositions. They 
are now disguised under the red, white, and 
blue banners of patriotism and are still 
America First and America for Americans, 
but now believe that the best way of keep- 
ing America first and for Americans is the 
successful prosecution of the war with a few 
promises for the post-war world thrown in 
for good measure. 

This attitude was stated recently in 
rather typical terms by an American 
Legion District Commander when he said 
that it was our job to wipe Nazi arrogance 
from the face of the earth and to establish 
American ideas of freedom, equality, de- 
mocracy, and the like in all lands and 
among all peoples. 


Proud America! The obliteration of Nazi 
arrogance and the establishment of Amer- 
ican arrogance—is this the hope of the 
world? It may be argued that our ar- 
rogance is better; but we cannot say so 
without an underlying feeling of self- 
righteousness. 

In the prosecution of the war we are now 
taking this attitude. “We’ve done it before 
and we can do it again” has become our 
slogan. This attitude can easily carry over 
into the more difficult and more important 
task of planning the peace. We had “done” 
the war in 1918, but we did not “do” the 
peace in 1919. Unless we take heed of the 
dangers of pre-war nationalistic isolation- 
ism and the kind of isolationism expressed 
in imperialistic terms, we can fail in post- 
war planning while winning the war. It 
might well mean the difference between a 
selfish, nationalistic post-war world, and a 
world that in some sense has learned the 
worth of brotherhood. 

D. E. F. 


Human Destiny on Broadway 


Thornton Wilder’s new play, The Skin 
of Our Teeth, is a distinguished contribu- 
tion, not only to the current Broadway 
season, but also to the attempts of this 
generation to see itself sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, which is to say in its theological per- 
spective. Man clings precariously to the 
edge of the eternal abyss. It is humbling to 
recognize how closely we do indeed come to 
the total destruction of the race by ice, 
flood, and war. How narrow in fact is “the 
skin of our teeth.” 

The play’s popularity is impressive. Yet 
one wonders at the reaction of the audi- 
ence. Captivated by the band, beguiled by 
the dinosaurs, moved deeply by the tough 
resiliency of this human stuff, can we yet 
appreciate the essential dilemma of man’s 
human predicament? The play roots clearly 


in Biblical sources. May we assume that 
these are for Wilder the ground of faith? 
More importantly, are they for the audi- 
ence more than quaint allusions to a 
piquant, old folk lore? Is The Skin of Our 
Teeth in fact an act in the eternal drama, 
or does it turn the edge, to beg the basic 
questions? 

And what is the answer? Do we still, 
though shaken, “in our own strength con- 
fide”? Can we still celebrate, as Saroyan 
does, the deity in man, or do we discern 
beyond the imago Dei the Creator and 
Redeemer of man as God Himself? One 
ponders long after the final curtain the 
message of the play. All across the world 
there stretch today the dominions of those 
saviours into whose slavery man’s hopeless- 
ness has betrayed him. What will save us, 
as we confront the inherent challenge of life 
itself? Wilder suggests the mutual love of 
family life. Again he suggests the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages. Or is it merely 
the inarticulate toughness of man himself? 

Can this generation see the answer? Or 
seeing it, can it recognize the only Salva- 
tion that makes us free? 

Je. 


Reading Habits and the Clergy 


On March 31, 1943, the New York 
Times published an article under the head- 
line, ‘Clergymen Found Slovenly Readers’, 
which purported to show that, “The read- 
ing habits of clergymen are slovenly, with- 
out plan or discipline, and fall short of 
the standard one would expect of a group 
with such high educational background 
and so rich an opportunity for intellectual 
leadership.” 

This article was based upon a Master 
of Science thesis written by Prof. A. Harold 
Lancour, Librarian of the Cooper Union 
Library, for the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, where it may 


be consulted. Upon re-examination of this 
thesis, which this writer has known for 
some time, a number of faults in both 
methodology and interpretation were con- 
firmed. The questionnaire forming the 
basis of the study asks for a list of the last 
four books read completely, but does not 
ask how recently these books were read. 
It obviously makes a difference in evaluat- 
ing “intellectual leadership” whether any 
given four books were read in a week or 
a year. The questionnaire also asks, “List 
the ruts or bad reading habits that you feel 
a minister tends to get (sic) into in his 
reading.” This is a heavily weighted 
question and is not compensated for by 
a question asking about good reading 
habits. 

It should also be noted that this indict- 
ment of the entire ministry is based upon 
reports received from about one-tenth of 
the graduates of one seminary, a total of 
only 120 men. Furthermore, Prof. Lancour 
states that geographically, “No section was 
missing, although none of the states in 
what is known as the deep South is repre- 
sented.” This obscurantist statement should 
also be supplemented by the fact that the 
South-west is represented by only one poor 
preacher crying out in the wilderness of 
Texas. 

The interpretation of his inadequate 
material falls down at the basic point of 
classification. For instance, Morton’s Jn 
the Steps of St. Paul, Heiser’s An Amer- 
ican Doctor’s Odyssey, and Buck’s Fight- 
ing Angels are all lumped together under 
Biography, a class into which he might 
also have put the Gospels. Brown’s Church 
and State in Contemporary America is 
classed as Religion while Chaffee’s The 
Protestant Churches and the Industrial 
Crisis is classed as Economics and Chase’s 
The Christian Message for the World 
Today is Sociology. Both of these latter 
might have been classed as Religion as well 


as Brown’s work. Sockman’s Paradoxes of 
Jesus is called Religion while Fosdick’s 
Power to See it Through is simply called 
Sermons; apparently the author did not 
know that Dr. Sockman is also a preacher 
of no mean ability. Such inconsistencies 
could be multiplied ad infinitum, but these 
are enough to show the inadequacy of the 
work at its starting point. 

The Times article also failed to point 
out that this study was made some years 
ago, and the appearance of such titles as 
Gone With the Wind and Return to Re- 
ligion gave credence to the allegation of 
the article. As a matter of fact, the que- 
stionnaire was sent out under date of 
February 28, 1937, although the thesis 
was not presented until May or June of 
1942. In this matter of dating, it would 
be interesting to know how at least five 
books of date later than 1937, one as late 
as 1939, made their way into the listing. 

It is unfortunate that this slovenly 
scholarship comes from an_ institution 
justly famous for its high quality of 
thought. Neither the thesis nor the Times 
article can justify itself. 

J.W.H. 


Liberal Education and the 
Church 


When a country has as its sole aim the 
successful prosecution of a war, many 
“unessential” things are either eliminated 
or entirely neglected. Liberal education in 
colleges and universities is certainly being 
classed as one of these “unessentials.” It 
is at present slowing down to a walk, and 
when the drafting of eighteen year olds is 
in full operation, it will have reached a 
virtual standstill. Yet more of our educators 
have not protested against this unhealthy 
situation because the tag “subversive” is 
easily attached to any who faintly suggest 
that all is not well with the war effort. 


Such is one of the prices to be paid for a 
militaristic program and the accompany- 
ing outlook on life. 

The church, if it is seriously interested 
in the world of tomorrow, should realize 
the unpleasant consequences of the virtual 
elimination of all non-technical education; 
unpleasant consequences both for the world 
and especially for the church. There is no 
denying that the people most effective in 
working for the cause of Christ in our 
churches are those who have learned to 
appreciate the dignity and worth of human 
personality, the responsibility of good citi- 
zenship, and the need for ideals which 
keep men pointing to God and His 
kingdom. One of the most important 
reasons for the triumph of militarism in 
Germany was the virtual replacement of 
liberal studies by scientific and technologi- 
cal education, in the first decades of this 
century. The results of this on the church 
in Europe are well known. 


If the government of this country has 
not seen the need of training leaders above 
and beyond the number exempted for 
theological training, then the church must 
do its utmost to expand and strengthen 
its program of religious education among 
the youth remaining within its doors. Re- 
ligious education must bear a double 
burden. First, it must carry on its regular 
program to help youth meet its religious 
need, and second, it must attempt to fill 
the breach made by the neglect of liberal 
education. 

In all probability the size of the task will 
keep the church with its limited facilities 
from completely overcoming the difficulty. 
However, this is a concrete opportunity for 
the Christian church to go beyond planning 
for a post war world, and to get down to 
the task of building it. We may look to 
the future, but we must not forget that 
the quality of our present effort determines 
it to a great extent. j. £. 5S. 


Making An Honest Man of the 
Theologian 
David E. Roberts 


Religious beliefs cannot be detached 
from the motives which prompt a person 
to hold them. Consequently even the sound- 
est doctrine can be ruined by the spirit 
in which it is uttered, and even silly or mis- 
informed opinions can have a certain in- 
tegrity insofar as they express what the in- 
dividual genuinely believes. Of course sin- 
cerity cannot compensate for foolishness; 
but neither can the objective truth of a doc- 
trine compensate for slavishness or arro- 
gance in the person who affirms it. 

Faith can never be increased by thrust- 
ing inconvenient doubts aside for the sake 
of retaining a system or a point of view. 
When we begin to tamper with reality 
so as to make it confirm our systems and 
allay our doubts, we are manifesting the 
opposite of faith, namely, insecurity and 
wilful blindness. Faith is genuine only in- 
sofar as it enables us to bring doubts out 
into the open, work them through, and in- 
corporate them in an attitude which re- 
solves them. 

Ministers and theological students face 
these problems in an acute form. All of us 
know that there are riches in our Christian 
heritage which we, as individuals, have not 
yet appropriated. We desire to make these 
riches available to others instead of setting 
up our own limited ideas and experiences 
as the sole norm of truth. Yet the dividing 
line between humility and hypocrisy can 
become very thin at this point, and the 
practical advantages of parasitism can be 
so overwhelming that we fall into it with- 
vut recognizing what we are doing. 

More often than not, college training 
has predisposed a person to be a judicious 


“borrower” before he has entered Semi- 
nary. One has to be very dense indeed not 
to notice that students who regurgitate the 
professor’s opinions and admire his favo- 
rite authorities usually wind up with the 
best grades. In Seminary additional pres- 
sures enter into the situation. The task of 
preaching, especially today, calls for a defi- 
nite and positive message; the minister can- 
not stand up in the pulpit and carry on a 
debate with himself about his own misgiv- 
ings. Within fairly broad limits, congrega- 
tions have a right to expect to hear familiar 
teachings couched in familiar terminology. 
Hence an effort to think things through in 
one’s own terms may for the time being 
make preaching harder instead of easier. 
Moreover, when a given theological stand- 
point is persuasively maintained by a bril- 
liant teacher, and has been adopted by 
many fellow students, its spell may be dif- 
ficult to resist. If the borrowed material is 
strong and startling where one’s own 
thoughts would be dull and trite, the temp- 
tation to scintillate vicariously is almost 
irresistible. Yet it is often painful to see 
how convictions reached through patient 
search and spiritual travail can be bandied 
about by a disciple in an intellectual game 
or an empty homiletical exercise. Finally, 
there is a sort of auto-intoxication about 
preaching; merely by repeating a great 
doctrine often enough in sermons, one can 
sometimes form the illusion that he has 
made it his own through personal reflection 
and commitment. 

As a result, even an institution whose 
professors represent diversified opinions on 
almost every conceivable subject, may turn 


out students who have never learned to be- 
lieve and think for themselves. Freedom to 
choose among various positions may still 
leave them enslaved to the necessity of 
parroting some position which they have 
not earned through rigorous self-criticism 
and honest floundering. Anyone who is 
subject to such bondage might find relief 
in the realization that he does not have to 
hold his world-view together. In fact, if he 
has to “hold it together,” there is something 
dubious and precarious about it. Specifi- 
cally, he does not have to hold Christianity 
together; God does that. Christian faith has 
nothing to risk in a willingness to let skep- 
ticism do its worst; for the only truths 
worth affirming are those which hold up 
unshatterably after everything fragile and 
shoddy has been swept away. 

Often it is difficult to distinguish in prac- 
tice between two radically different kinds 
of theological confidence. One springs from 
the desire to find a foundation for faith 
which will put it beyond the reach of criti- 
cal examination. The other springs from 
the assurance that Christian truth does not 
depend upon the skill or the ineptitude of 
our statements about it. The first attitude 
has to start with a preconceived notion of 
what is true or false, acceptable or unac- 
ceptable, Christian or unchristian. The sec- 
ond attitude is willing to toss everything 
into the melting pot repeatedly, with the 
assurance that inner sincerity can never be 
an obstacle to God’s self-disclosure. Both of 
these attitudes are struggling for supremacy 
within most of us. Hence it behooves us to 
remember that we cannot make God real 
in some sense that He is not by insisting 
that He shall fulfil our theological de- 
mands. Frequently men undergo the loss 
of treasures and convictions which they 
thought were indispensable, only to dis- 
cover that they were mistaken and that the 
reality of God did not at all depend upon 
the individual’s success in holding his 


creed together. We must learn to trust the 
kind of honesty which may have to face 
the fact that there is nothing trustworthy 
except honesty. 

What happens then is not an inference 
from man to God; it is the redemptive 
power of God Himself operative within a 
mind and heart which He has purged of 
fear and insincerity. One cannot squarely 
face the worst without in so doing discov- 
ering the best; it is “running away” which 
prevents the discovery. One cannot have 
his own blind and selfish will broken with- 
out finding a new freedom. One cannot be 
willing to accept the fact, if need be, that 
God is dead, without finding through the 
realignment of his demands upon the uni- 
verse a strange responsiveness and suste- 
nance which replace defiance and illusion. 
Sometimes man can be accessible to God 
only through losing confidence in his own 
god-constructions. 

There is no magical solution for the di- 
lemma of the theologian. On the one hand, 
he knows that religious truth cannot be 
grasped apart from personal concern. On 
the other hand, he also knows that his per- 
sonal concern is fraught with perilous mo- 
tives of self-justification. There is no rubric 
by which it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween confidence in God Himself and the 
desire to be confident of one’s own con- 
ception of Him. Often a bold dogmatic 
front conceals an inner core of confusion; 
and an outer garment of humility may 
cloak a rigid refusal to make the venture 
of positive commitment. Honesty requires 
that we include the dilemma within our 
theology, instead of trying to use theology 
as a means of escape from it. We know that 
truth is independent of our whims and illu- 
sions; insofar as it is vouchsafed to us, we 
realize that it was there all along waiting 
to be appropriated. Yet we realize that it 
is never vouchsafed apart from the fulfill- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Theological Roots of American 
Democracy 


R. Kern Eutsler 


April thirteenth marked the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson. As a consequence cur- 
rent periodicals have been flooded with 
articles quite justly extolling this Found- 
ing Father. Yet in almost every case, there 
are two curious misconceptions. 

Since he penned “the common sense 
of the matter” in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, it is assumed that he was the 
“architect of American democracy” and 
that we owe to him that system of govern- 
ment which attempts both to protect 
liberty and to preserve justice. A careful 
scrutiny of ‘the matter will reveal that this 
is not true in any fundamental sense. The 
significance of Jefferson lay in his role as 
the prophet of liberty and in his unswerv- 
ing belief in the sovereignty of free natural 
man over himself. It was this belief 
that caused him to sound the cry 
to throw off the chains of despotic gov- 
ernment. Liberty was his watchword. 
He did not worry about safeguarding 
justice, for he believed it would be pro- 
tected by man’s natural morality. It is a 
fact almost universally ignored that it was 
not Thomas Jefferson, but James Madison, 
Father of the Constitution, who was the 
real architect of American democracy. For 
Madison was concerned not only with 
liberty, but also with establishing an 
equilibrium that would both protect 
liberty and safeguard justice. 

Surrounding both of these men there 
is a second misconception. It is commonly 
believed that their political ideas were 
determined wholly by the eighteenth cen- 
tury political ideas, when, as a mat- 


ter of fact, they were based largely on 
moral and religious presuppositions. To 
be sure, they used the political forms 
of the eighteenth century; but it was 
their religious and moral presuppositions 
that gave substance to these forms. 
And it was the differences of these 
religious and moral premises that deter- 
mined the difference in the political out- 
look of the two men. 

In these days when democracy is 
assailed on every hand and Christians are 
seeking to arrive at a realistic Christian 
politics, a study of the strength and weak- 
ness of the positions of these two Founding 
Fathers and the religious presuppositions 
from which they sprang, is instructive for 
our attempt to correctly appraise’ the com- 
plexities of the political situation. 

There is a similarity in the structure of 
government which the two men would 
erect that may be misleading. They were 
virtually agreed upon the contemporary 
conception of republican democracy of 
the eighteenth century. Indeed, their agree- 
ments as to the structure of government 
may be seen in these words of Jefferson. 
“The Constitution... is unquestionably the 
wisest ever yet presented to men.” Perhaps 
such complete agreement may have been 
due to the fact that the bones of the 
skeleton had not yet taken on the flesh’ 
and blood of history. 

Such agreement as to the structure of 
government might easily lead one to 
believe that the two men shared identical 
presuppositions. A comparison of their 
premises reveals a striking similarity for 
both men shared the major political ideals 


of the eighteenth century. Both believed 
in the state of nature, natural rights, the 
compact theory of government, that sove- 
reignty inheres in the people, that absolu- 
tism is to be feared, and that the absolute 
sovereignty of the masses is to be denied. 
The place where they fundamentally dif- 
fered was in the purpose of Government. 

It is only when we see the purpose of 
government, the function of the structure 
of government—that is the amount of 
power that each man would accord to that 
structure—that antipodal moral and _ re- 
ligious presuppositions are revealed which 
determine their political points of view. 
It will then be apparent that the fate of 
American democracy would have been 
profoundly different if by some accident 
of history James Madison had written the 
Declaration of Independence and Thomas 
Jefferson the Constitution. 

A comparison of the presuppositions 
that determine the role of power in govern- 
ment which is the aspect of their theory 
which really separates them, will reveal 
that religious and moral presuppositions 
were determinative for the ultimate ideal 
and the functioning character of demo- 
cratic government. 

Let us first examine the presuppositions 
of Thomas Jefferson. Man, having been 
destined for society, is equipped with an 
innate moral sense and apprehension for 
justice, which is engraved upon his heart. 
This innate morality written upon the 
heart of natural man is most graphically 
expressed in the moral example of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who gave complete expres- 
sion to those precepts. For Jefferson the 
moral example of Jesus was the essence 
of Christianity, and he believed that he 
was profoundly motivated by true Chris- 
tianity in his political thinking. “I am a 
Christian in the only sense in which He 
wished anyone to be; sincerely attached 
to His doctrines in preference to all others; 


ascribing to Him every human excellence 
and believing He never claimed any 
other.” 

But natural man is endowed not only 
with innate morality but also with ration- 
ality. If the latter is given free play, it 
will lead to the highest social harmony. 
Therefore the best government is one that 
allows the full development of the moral 
instincts and reason of the natural man. It 
does this best by keeping him free from 
all forms of coercion. The natural good- 
ness of man is corrupted only by undue 
power in wealth or politics. This brings 
self-love. Self-love may be checked by not 
allowing power to fall into the hands of 
men and even eliminated by education, so 
that “virtue remains without a competi- 
tor.” This leads to the idea that all power 
is bad, so that government is accorded a 
purely negative function. Man’s natural 
goodness, human reason, and education, 
—not coercive government,—are the safe- 
guards of liberty. Such a view springs 
primarily from the “enlightened” religion 
of the Jesus of the eighteenth century. 

There are three basic criticisms pertinent 
to this point of view: First, the history 
of free governments, and their all too easy 
degeneration into tyranny, demonstrates 
that natural man is, to put it mildly, 
neither innately moral nor always guided 
by reason. Jefferson fails to recognize the 
basic truth—which orthodox Christianity 
has always given its fullest elaboration— 
that natural man always asserts himself 
and his particular interest as the ultimate 
end of life. All things are thus not judged 
by a moral instinct, or by human reason, 
as Jefferson believed, but in terms of him- 
self as the focal point of existence. One 
contemporary commentator on Jefferson, 
after setting forth Jefferson’s conception of 
natural morality paramountly expressed by 
Jesus’ life, has these words, “Out of that 
simple Christianity was conceived the 


i 


democracy that he blueprinted.” That is 
precisely the trouble. He makes Chris- 
tianity so simple as to miss the point. Not 
only does he make it a new law, but a law 
native to natural man. 

The second criticism is that there is 
nothing in this conception of government 
to prevent the tyranny of the majority. To 
be sure, Jefferson speaks against the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the majority, but how 
does he safeguard the minority? He asserts 
that for the will of the majority to prevail, 
it must be reasonable. Who is to be the 
judge of what is reasonable? The answer 
obviously is—the majority. When he as- 
serts that because man is rational, he can- 
not be permanently duped, the practical 
implication is that the majority is always 
right. For all of his fear of undue power 
there is nothing here to prevent the ma- 
jority from confusing itself with God, for 
the only standard of criticism upon itself is 
its own reason. The role of safeguarding 
power is so negative that there is no check 
on the majority. Thus the door is open for 
the most vicious form of tyranny—the 
tyranny of the majority. There is no ulti- 
mate judgment upon government, no rec- 
ognition of man’s tendency to abosolutize 
his relative ends, so that man becomes the 
measure of all things. 

In the third place this utopian concep- 
tion of man and the consequent lack of 
safeguarding power not only opens a posi- 
tive door to tyranny, but a negative one as 
well, for lack of power can produce as 
great a tyranny as a government that pre- 
sents opportunities for usurpation. Perhaps 
this criticism has never been more succinct- 
ly expressed than by James Madison: 
“Power when it has attained a certain de- 
gree of energy and independence generally 
goes on to further degrees. But when be- 
low that degree, the direct tendency is to- 
ward further degrees of relaxation until 
the abuses of liberty beget a sudden transi- 


tion to an undue degree of power.” Jeffer- 
son, with such great confidence in innate 
morality and human reason, apparently 
never saw this possibility. If he had been 
the author of the Constitution, he would 
undoubtedly have given government much 
the same structure as Madison, but the use 
of safeguarding power would have been 
entirely different—and in consequence 
would have changed the fate of American 
democracy. 

Now let us examine the presuppositions 
that enable Madison to avoid the Jeffer- 
sonian pitfalls. Governments, he believed, 
are not possible because man is innately 
good, but conversely, are necesary because 
man is innately evil. They are needed be- 
cause each man, and each group of men 
(faction) with similar interests, usually 
economic, attempt to establish themselves 
as the ultimate end of life, and demand 
absolute conformity to their relative ends. 
Absolute obedience is due only to the sov- 
ereign God, and when given to any human 
end is not only false, but also’ leads to 
tyranny. The only government that really 
preserves liberty, protects natural rights, 
and establishes justice is one that succeeds 
in playing these relative ends and factions 
against one another so that an equilibrium 
of liberty and justice is brought about and 
maintained. This is not accomplished by 
denying power, as Jefferson had done, but 
by giving government real and coercive, 
but divided power, so that the play of 
power against power keeps any one force 
from circumscribing liberty on the one 
hand and dissipating justice on the other. 

This attitude toward government is 
rooted, not in the eighteenth century poli- 
tical ideals which both Madison and Jeffer- 
son shared, but in a Calvinistic religious 
background that recognized the reality of 
the sin of man and the sovereignty of God. 
The common misinterpretation of Madi- 
son is to assign no importance to religion 


in the formation of his thought. Because 
the Established Clergy in the Virginia of 
his time were, for the most part, examples 
of spiritual poverty, and the religious atmo- 
sphere was charged with Deism, Madison’s 
religion is usually dismissed as of no im- 
portance, in the statement that “he veered 
toward Deism.” There is little evidence for 
this opinion. The ministers of his parish in 
his boyhood and early manhood all had a 
strong Calvinistic background. His teacher 
and revered friend, Thomas Martin was a 
Princeton graduate. In his Princeton pro- 
fessor John Witherspoon, whom he ad- 
mired greatly, he found the influence which 
played upon him in his early life—the op- 
timism of the political ideas of the eight- 
eenth century—checked by the soberness 
of thoroughgoing Calvinism. After he left 
Princeton he studied theology extensively 
and his notes reveal no grave ‘eparture 
from the orthodoxy he had learned from 
Witherspoon and his other teachers. 

As one places Witherspoon’s conception 
of man revealed in his sermons alongside 
of Madison’s conception of man as indi- 
cated in his famous Federalist No. 10 there 
is a similarity too striking to be coinci- 
dental. Indeed there is a passage in the 
fourth Book of Calvin’s Institutes which 
asserts that because of the sin of man, gov- 
ernment should be in the hands of the 
many. This could be placed in the Federal- 
ist without altering the style. Likewise, 
Witherspoon’s belief in the sovereignty 
of God and the relative character of 
all finite power, including both Church 
and State, set forth in his “The Charge 
of Sedition and Faction” is repro- 
duced in Madison’s whole political atti- 
tude, but with particularly striking simi- 
larity in his “Memorial and Remonstrance” 
which protests against a bill in Virginia for 
state support of all religious bodies. 

The amalgamation of eighteenth centu- 
ry political ideas with a Calvinistic reli- 


gious background gave a sober realism to 
Madison’s ideal of democracy. The sense 
of an ultimate sovereignty over all politi- 
cal sovereignties helps to guard the idea 
of minority rights because it offers an ulti- 
mate source of criticism upon the govern- 
ment and makes it recognize its relative 
character. But the pessimism of Calvinism, 
when unqualified, leads to a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon the authority of gov- 
ernment and the fear of anarchy. Madison 
incorporates the ideas of Calvin and the 
later Calvinists that human sin renders the 
tyranny of the ruler as great a danger as the 
anarchy of the multitude. But he is able 
to go beyond this later Calvinism which 
still retains a rather negative attitude to- 
ward the function of government. He as- 
signs it a more positive role by adding ra- 
tionalist confidence in the possibility of 
government. 

On the other hand, Madison’s convic- 
tion that all political positions are ration- 
alizations of economic interest, prevents a 
simple confidence in universal reason from 


- resulting in a tyrannical government based 
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upon confidence in the reasonableness of 
the general will. The understanding of hu- 
man sin which causes this rationalization 
means in political consequences the differ- 
ence between the degeneration of the 
French revolution into tyranny, and the 
soberness of American democracy. 

Thus the problem may be summarized 
in this manner. The soundness of the two 
interpretations of power in government, 
which is really the crucial issue between 
Jefferson and Madison, is in direct ratio 
to their understanding of the profundities 
of orthodox Christianity. Nevertheless both 
men made great contributions to the growth 
of American democracy. Jefferson with his 
almost unqualified faith in mankind, based 
upon the sectarian rationalistic Christianity 
of the eighteenth century, became the pro- 
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Liberalism Faces the Future 
Nels F. S. Ferre 


Christianity has no room for divisive 
banners. It must march under one flag 
and under one only: the ultimacy for faith 
and life of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Yet divisions there are; and the best way 
to banish them is to understand the reason 
for their birth, their natures, and whatever 
of permanent insight they contain. Christ 
still comes to fulfil. 

To a large extent liberalism arose as a 
reaction against an unintelligent literalism 
and an outmoded mythology. Before its 
rise men like Spinoza, Hume, and Simon 
had given indication of the deepening un- 
derstanding of the human-historical condi- 
tionedniess of religious truth. In making the 
Bible the authority of Christian faith the 
Reformers merely continued the general 
tradition, albeit without adequate provi- 
sion for the unity of Biblical interpretation. 
Nor had they the authority of the Church 
to guarantee Scripture and its interpreta- 
tion as did the Roman Catholics. Protestan- 
tism, therefore, was at the same time more 
vulnerable to heresy and more open to 
truth than Catholicism. Liberalism arose 
mostly as a search for new standards and 
sanctions. The shaking within Protestant- 
ism of the reliability of the Bible as his- 
tory and oracle by the growth of science 
and the birth of scientifically disciplined 
history was aided in a general way by the 
swings in philosophy,’ particularly by its 
interest in concrete experience and _ its 
branching out into psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. 

Yet this way of putting the birth of 
liberalism is far too negative. For the old 
standards themselves were inadequately 
Christian. Biblical criticism and the his- 


tory of religions not only posed problems; 
to many they came in large measure as 
kind emancipators. There was creative joy 
in the liberal movement as vital Christian 
feeling for the deeper truths made bon- 
fires of the old literalism, depressing for- 
malism, and inconsistent and _ insensitive 
dogma. The birth of liberalism was for the 
most part a Christian advance. Whatever, 
therefore, be liberalism’s dire mistakes and 
deep failings, an adequate future Christian 
faith can never retreat to a position, before 
the birth of liberalism, but can advance 
only by marching valiantly through and 
beyond it. 

Liberalism arose mostly around three 
foci: reason, experience, and love. Men 
used reason, informed by science and his- 
tory, to rid themselves of the confusion, the 
blunting of judgment, the divisiveness, and 
the external authority of literalism. Liber- 
als were largely motivated by a longing for 
moral sincerity and the courage of truth. If 
there were non-Christian sources of Biblical 
doctrines and Christian practices, face the 
truth! If evolution displaced the Biblical 
conception of creation and made impos- 
sible the historic doctrine of the fall along 
with all that hung on it, face the facts! If 
miracles of birth or resurrection, or of any 
kind, were untenable, face the facts! If 
much of Christian dogma was due to his- 
toric perversions and accretions, face the 
facts! If the Kantian revolution in philos- 
ophy made it necessary to abandon meta- 
physics and to take seriously all kinds of 
positivisms, face the truth! We owe much 
to liberalism for refusing to tolerate moral 
discrepancy and spiritual dishonesty. It 
scems almost as though the Holy Spirit 
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had to use reason, science, and history to 
break down the divisive literalism and the 
dogmatic crust of traditional theology. 


Such movements of protest as liberalism 
tend, of course, to become at once one- 
sided and thinly negative. Thus liberalism 
in large circles made the reason of science 
and philosophy (the tool with which it 
won its freedom from an unintelligent lit- 
eralism) its highest criterion even of Chris- 
tian truth. This was obviously a capital 
mistake. Adequate religion is faith in a 
Reality more basic than actuality which 
has the power to change actuality in ideal 
directions. Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world. Whatever degree of aggregative 
coherence actuality may exhibit, the Chris- 
tian claim that there is a reality and power 
incomparably greater and more real can 
naturally never be established either by a 
philosophic coherence of the actual or by 
any correspondence to, or pragmatic test 
of, the actual. And a fortiori it can never 
be established by the categories of scientific 
operability and verification. The more it 
could be thus reduced the less it would 
serve as a religious standard and power. 
Liberalism was consequently caught in the 
dilemma either of reducing its message in- 
creasingly in order to square it with its 
non-religious, reductionist standard, there- 
by becoming proportionately an inadequate 
faith, or of “preaching its hopes” with a 
constant inner uncertainty, if not outright 
insincerity, since according to its own in- 
terpretation of reasoned truth its message 
could never be but for the most part arbi- 
trary assumptions. The liberalism that 
made this kind of reason primary thus lost 
both adequate convictions and driving 
power. It had found a great truth but did 
not know how to use it. Instead of being 
a help, this reason made for a deadly in- 


tellectualism, a suffocating sophistication, : 


aud a most unstable and disintegrating his- 
torical relativism. 
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Alas, all historic good comes in mixed 
relations and tends to demonic perversions. 
Liberalism’s second stress, on experience, 
led also to a historicism which more and 
more inclined toward humanism. The 
genetic fallacy was forgotten or ignored 
and men thought that they could find the 
truth and reality of religion in terms of its 
origins. The history of religions, the study 
of early Christianity, and Biblical criticism 
itself received champions with acknowl- 
edged antipathies to all metaphysics and 
theology. By the magic wand of an in- 
adequate method the deepest truths of 
Christianity were made to evaporate into 
primitive beginnings. 

The stress on experience led also to an 
uncritical psychologism where religion 
often became equated outright with subli- 
mations and compensations. Since experi- 
ence itself had been made the final cri- 
terion of truth, to describe religious experi- 
ence in psychological terms was to these 
uncritical people the same thing as to ex- 
plain away its eternal reality. Similarly, 
and for the same reason, the social gospel 
tended to lose its center in the Christian 
faith and to make men believe that what 
they did was really their religion. Faith was 
often scorned as dogma and was declared 
to have at the most a slight instrumental 
significance. If men needed special incen- 
tives to action, worship, of course, served 
a purpose. Even God had a place provided 
he could help men control nature and so- 
cial relations. Social action tended, in short, 
to become an end in itself and to declare 
itself independent of the full Christian 
faith. A perverted liberalism of experience 
kept sliding toward a general skepticism 
of religious truth and toward an enfeebling 
secularism. Even today we are still con- 
tending with naturalisms born out of this 
general thought-pattern and depending on 
a religiously inadequate empirical method. 


A similar perversion took place with re- 


spect to liberalism’s stress on love as central 
to Christianity. This emphasis constitutes 
the most important revolution in Christian 
history. Since Christian agape is the dis- 
tinctive and determinative pattern which 
makes Christianity eternally what it is, for 
God himself is agape, we can never be 
sufficiently thankful to the liberals for their 
groping for this truth. God’s love in Christ, 
to be sure, had been present throughout 
the whole history of Christian thought, but 
it had never been made the central prin- 
ciple of interpretation throughout the en- 
tire scheme of Christian theory. Liberal- 
ism’s attempt to do so was perhaps the 
most daring attempt ever made at the ac- 
ceptance of the full Christian faith. Quite 
naturally, therefore, perversions came. The 
_ love of God was made into an ideal ab- 
straction. The ways and purposes of God’s 
love were not interpreted organically and 
unsparingly in its relation to nature, his- 
tory, and human experience. Either a de- 
istic separation between God and nature 
took place, whereby God became a benign 
Providence leaving the world pretty much 
alone except for gentle persuasion; or a 
merger of God and nature was effected 
wherein God became an inevitable force 
within nature making for man’s increasing 
happiness and progress. The tension of the 
love of the Cross, the depth of human evil, 
the cost of redemption, the basic rebellion 
inherent in existential freedom—these were 
not kept in their full measure. 


The stress on love, furthermore, became 
superficial and sentimental because God’s 
sovereignty in law and holiness was not kept 
in organic and functional relation to his 
being love. The thunder of truth which 
gives depth and meaning to the still, small 
voice disappeared and the voice of liberal- 
ism often faded to a whistling away of 
proLiems that refused to be downed. Not 
the love of the Cross, but hedonism and 
progiess became the bifocal perspectives 


through which man tried in vain to solve 
the problem of evil. Liberalism, in short, 
failed in its attempt to make love central 
to whatever extent it lost the meaning of 
love in the divine dimension as revealed 
and made effective through Jesus Christ. 


We have taken this much space. to an- 
alyze the origin and nature of liberalism, 
however sketchily, because these reveal 
both its strong points and its weaknesses. 
Current criticisms of liberalism often fail 
to see its irreplaceable truths. It is true that 
liberalism must face the future with a 
view to the losing of its life in the full 
Christian faith. But if we are to be ade- 
quate in our future interpretation of that 
faith we cannot retreat back of liberalism 
but must advance through it into central 
Christianity, appropriating all the while 
the insights for which liberalism has been 
struggling. 

We mention positively the most impor- 
tant of these. Christian faith must, first of 
all, make full use of reason. When it does 
that, it can see why the non-religious rea- 
son falls short of religious truth. The reli- 
gious perspective is non-transferable. Reli- 
gion is a power which in its fullness is far 
beyond the scope of the actual and can 
therefore never be adequately measured 
by it. But in a secondary sense, since God 
the creator has given us reason, an ade- 
quate faith can never be arbitrary. An or- 
ganic requirement exists between the selec- 
tive ideal of faith and the aggregative ac- 
tual of philosophic interpretation. There is 
a necessity in Christian theology which is 
of the essence of all reason and which re- 
lates faith through reason to the whole 
realm of experience. The Christian per- 
spective, therefore, produces not only a 
theology but also a metaphysics wherein 
the basic motif of faith provides the definite 
principle of interpretation in terms of 
which to view the realm of the actual. The 
total relation of experience as a whole in 
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relation to the ideal Reality of theological 
affirmation, God in Christ as agape, con- 
stitutes the stuff of a Christian metaphysics. 
The Western tradition has been prone to 
equate reality with nous; but even though 
coherence is an aspect of reality, coherence 
itself, even in its widest sense, is never real- 
. ity. There is a great intellectual task await- 
ing us: to work out both a theology and a 
metaphysics in which agape is central 
throughout. God in Christ will then be 
central and reason itself redeemed. 


Secondly, Christian faith must include 
adequate emphasis on experience, but all 
experience must be measured by the center 
of the Christian faith. The source, stan- 
dard, and dynamic of Christian experience 
must be God as revealed and made effec- 
tive in Jesus Christ. He cannot be seen 
and accepted as central without there be- 
ing born a vivid and genuine personal reli- 
gion. This center also makes for a new 
understanding of religious education, mak- 
ing room for any method fitting actual 
needs, but keeping the content of its in- 
struction definitely in the divine dimension. 
It also makes necessary a social action 
which issues from a living faith in Christ, 
a complete commitment to him, a careful, 
critical analysis of social situations, and 
the constant seeking for the best means for 
their transformation. One of the truly great 
needs of future theology is the interpreta- 
tion of social issues as organic to the Chris- 
tian faith. The stress on experience should 
also lead us to learn much more than we 
have, and with more balance, from psy- 
chology and clinical medicine. 

Man and history can thus be both care- 
fully observed and interpreted, experience 
can give its full testimony, while all the 
time there is no forgetting the decisive dif- 
ference between creation and the Creator. 
Never must our little experience in this his- 
tory of this age be confused with the eter- 
nal life and reality of God. To make human 
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experience central to Christian faith is Pto- 
lemaic and worse. Christian Faith teaches 
rather that God is unreservedly concerned 
with all human experience; that man has 
an eternal dignity as the son of God by 
creation and as the object of his love; that 
this experience, however, must be con- 
fronted with the full criterion of the 
Christian faith which alone can disclose its 
true meaning, its inmost nature, and the 
power for its redemption. 

Finally, Christian faith faces darkness 
instead of light unless it makes agape un- 
exceptionally its ultimate principle of inter- 
pretation—not, of course, the idea, but the 
very Spirit of the Eternal God upon whom 
all things depend. This is the central theo- 
retical task of the future. The very fact 
that we see this we owe in large measure 
to liberalism. In line with this insight we 
need a vigorous’ reinterpretation of the 
whole Christian tradition in order to see it 
throughout in true perspective. We need to 
see more clearly and wholly, as far as it can 
be granted us, what some have seen partly 
and afar off, and to rule out those ideas 
that are inconsistent with the basic Chris- 
tian motif. We need also an adequate re- 
interpretation of God’s law and holiness in 
terms of his love. Christian thought has 
been widely either backward or debased. 
We need a new creative era of interpreta- 
tion to lay under bounds the mass of mod- 
ern information. This means that we also 
have on our hands the staggering task of 
producing a new metaphysics thoroughly 
in line with the Christian perspective. Sim- 
ilarly the task of reinterpreting Christian 
ethics calls for courage, faith, and steady 
cooperation in hard work and vital think- 
ing. 

It is altogether too easy for us to become 
as small as our theories. Before us all is 
something so eternally great that it will 
always be far beyond us by its very full- 
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Justification and Sanctification 


John Dillenberger 


I 


The relation between the forgiveness 
offered to men in Christ and the conse- 
quent change in those who accept it, which 
in more theological terms is known under 
the designation of justification and sancti- 
fication, has been one of the perennial 
problems in the Christian church. It is 
really the decisive theological issue, inas- 
much as it defines the center of the 
Christian life. 

The lack of real life and power in the 
church in the era from which we are just 
emerging has a direct relation to the fact 
that this central problem was obscured. 
For the most part, justification by faith 
was relegated to the background while 
sanctification took on a secularized color 
which erred both by ignoring the grace 
upon which the new creature rests and by 
refusing to take seriously the fact of human 
sin. 

The contemporary trend in the church 
toward more theological thinking indicates 
a sign of renewed health, for this problem 
is again taking a more central place. But 
already there are evidences of danger in 
two directions. The fear of losing the in- 
sistence upon the absolute necessity of 
justification by faith is keeping some from 
carefully considering the place and nature 
of sanctification. As a result, a reaction is 
already apparent. While correctly insisting 
that sanctification grows out of justifica- 
tion, this group has nevertheless elaborated 
a view which is equally dangerous, inas- 
much as it obscures the fact of human sin 
even in the sanctified man and ends by 
defining both justification and sanctifica- 
tion in static terms. 


A more satisfactory solution between 
justification and sanctification is presented 
by those who suggest a dialectical relation. 
This is prompted by a real understanding 
of the problem. On the one hand, the 
Gospel is quite clear concerning the gift . 
of justification by faith. This is precisely 
the good news of the New Testament. On 
the other hand, the Gospel is equally 
adamant concerning the change which 
takes place in the justified man. He is a 
new creature in Christ. Yet, those passages 
which most categorically stress the new 
being in Christ, actually imply that the 
Christian man is still partially under the 
dominion of sin, though the character of 
his life has been radically changed. This is 
the character of the Christian life, in which 
the grace offered in Christ is the source 
both of new power and of the necessary 
forgiveness. 

While the suggestion of a dialectical 
relation points in the right direction, it 
does not do justice to the complex picture 
which it tries to meet. When the problem 
is defined in these terms, sanctification 
usually has a rather static connotation, 
referring to the degree in which the new 
being is actually present. Then the neces- 
sity of relating justification to sanctification 
in a dialectical manner grows out of the 
realization that the Christian man is not 
a new creature “in toto” and that there is 
still the fact of human sin. Sanctification 
here, as in the cases in which it is un- 
critically accepted or rejected, is still 
defined in terms of the amount of perfec- 
tion which is present in the justified man. 
But the question is whether the character 
of sanctification must not be redefined and 
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whether this does not also have implications 
for the relation of justification and sancti- 
fication. 


II 


If the preceding analysis is correct, a 
reconstruction of this problem on some- 
what modified lines is essential for modern 
Protestantism. The following presupposes 
that the difficulties of our time with 
this problem grow out of the two streams 
of the Reformation roots of Protestantism. 
But at the same time, it is believed that a 
plausible reconstruction can be made on 
the basis of the Reformers. It is thus 
essential that we examine both Luther and 
Calvin with some care. 

The Reformers were insistent upon the 
necessity of justification by faith and by 
faith alone. This is really the corner stone 
of the Reformation and the point of vant- 
age which distinguished it from Catholi- 
cism and which in our day separates it 
from all moralistic and secularized inter- 
pretations. While both Luther and Calvin 
insisted that before God we can stand only 
as, in faith, righteousness is imputed to us, 
the way in which this is related to the 
Christian life was considerably divergent 
in the two men. 

However, for Luther as for Calvin, the 
acceptance of Christ meant not only that 
we were justfied by Him but that a radical 
change had taken place in us. Luther has 
many passages in which he speaks of the 
love and ecstatic joy which the Christian 
alone enjoys. This is elaborated in terms 
of the joys of nature, family life, and the 
mutualities of life. It is further expressed 
in the concern for others and in selfless 
giving which accompanies it. In fact, the 
Christian is so transformed that he does 
not even need the state and obeys it only 
because of his love for the neighbor who 
needs it. The Christian man stands in the 
love which transcends all law and makes 


himself subject to the laws and demands 
of the state because the natural man is so 
corrupt that he needs the law in order to 
keep him from anarchy. Luther actually 
has an uncritical confidence the 
Christian man with absolutely no trust in 
the natural man. The result is that there 
is no need of the “sense of ought” in 
personal relations, and no sense of love in 
the area of life which is placed under the 
state, except that the Christian subjects 
himself to it out of love. 

Sanctification is thus defined in terms 
of the love which gives itself in the personal 
relations of life. There is no sense of 
“ought” or of the law, for the freedom in 
Christ has transcended the law and put 
an end to it. The Christian man naturally 
does what formerly he did not do or only 
did under the pressure of the law or for 
selfish gain. 

The possibility of defining sanctification 
completely in these terms rests upon the 
division between the Christian and 
temporal spheres. For Luther, love has no 
direct relation to the social process. It is 
only indirectly related, since _ social 
problems are incorporated under the 
secular work of the state, which we obey 
out of love. Thus, the complexities and 
difficulties in relating love to the social 
realm did not even occur to him. Insofar 
as the concern for our neighbor did not lie 
within this area, it belonged to the area 
of personal relations in which Christian 
people freely cared for each other in 
Christian charity. But what Luther should 
have taken more seriously is that even in 
these areas Christians do not really man- 
ifest the love which he elaborated. Do we 
not have to be exhorted to the demands 
of Christian love in the most personal rela- 
tions even as Christians? 

For all the emphasis upon sanctification 
in terms of love, Luther never lost sight of 
the necessity of justification by faith and 


by faith’ alone. It may appear somewhat 
curious that he should elaborate sanctifica- 
tion in terms of the freedom of love and 
yet insist so categorically upon justification. 
But Luther never elaborated his views 
systematically and always had a sense of 
human sin and an understanding of the 
ultimate issues of life which made him 
insist upon the necessity of justification by 
faith alone though he could speak of the 
joys and freedom of the new life in Christ. 

Calvin offers quite a contrast to Luther. 
Starting with the same view of justification, 
he nevertheless defines sanctification in 
relation to the law. While for Luther the 
law was abrogated for the Christian, for 
Calvin its primary use really belongs to 
the Christian, for whom it serves two 
functions. In the first place, it reveals more 
clearly what the will of God is and thereby 
serves as a more excellent guide for human 
conduct. That the Christian still needs a 
guide in conduct to a considerable degree, 
Calvin sees quite clearly. However, the 
content of the law is defined primarily in 
terms of Scriptural law, all of which is of 
the same level, whether it is the decalogue 
or the teachings of Jesus. The rule of life 
which Calvin has in mind for the Christian 
consists of a compendium of Scriptural 
texts, which are often considered without 
regard to the relative situation out of which 
they have come and are often inapplicable 
to the complex factors of life. 

In the second place, the law serves as 
a means of exciting us to obedience, since 
even the saints, declares Calvin, become 
indolent and need the stimulation of the 
law. What Calvin affirms is that the 
Christian man still needs to be exhorted 
to obey God’s will and that he does not 
live in complete and free harmony with 
it. His character has been changed by the 
fact of justification, but he still needs the 
guidance and stimulation of the law. The 
law is thus the guide to human conduct 


and at the same-time an impetus which 
assists in obedience to its own demands. 

Calvin really defines sanctification in 
terms of obedience to the law. Nowhere 
do we find the ecstatic and moving passages 
of Christian love which soar above the 
law in Luther. Calvin actually tends to 
equate love with the law. This is symbo- 
lized by the fact that he frequently speaks 
of the law of love and at times even subor- 
dinates love to law. 

The differences between the two Refor- 
mers should be fairly apparent. Luther saw 
that the change in the converted man 
brings a spontaneous love which gives 
freely of itself without considerations of 
any kind. He further affirmed that this 
love transcends any kind of law or “ought” 
and stands in tension with it. But what 
Luther did not see was that the Christian 
man still 1s subject to the “ought” and that 
the moments of love in which men give 
themselves freely are not the general rule 
of the Christian. Further, the freedom 
which Luther insisted upon led to anti- 
nomianism in those who followed, though 
it did not have those consequences in his 
own person. 

As we have already suggested, Calvin 
clearly saw the need of the law for 
Christians both as a guide and a means 
of exhortation to obedience. But he had 
no view of love which transcended and 
stood above all law. Precisely because 
sanctification was defined in terms of obe- 
dience to the law, the inevitable result was 
that Calvinism developed into a kind of 
stern harshness which placed all emphasis 
upon the fulfillment of the law. It led to 
a subtle self-righteousness because there 
was no uneasy conscience in these areas 
in which the law was carried into effect. 
This was particularly aggravated, since for 
Calvin the law enjoined purity of worship 
and doctrine as well as concern for our 
neighbors.- The result is seen in Calvin’s 


treatment of heretics and in the line which 
runs from him to Puritanism. 


Ill 


The difficulties in the sanctificationist 
doctrines of both Luther and Calvin, which 
found elaboration in the movements which 
grew out of them, can be avoided if the 
truth of both is set into a significant rela- 
tion to the other. But not only can it be 
avoided; it can serve as a reconstruction 
of the meaning of sanctification which is 
in accord with real Christian experience. 
If Luther’s view of love be accepted as a 
principle above all law without departing 
from the need of the law for Christians, 
as he did, and if Calvin’s idea of the use 
of the law be accepted without its legalism 
and Biblicism, a dialectical relation may be 
said to exist between love and law as a 
definitive expression of sanctification. 

Everyone who is a Christian knows of 
experiences of love in which the self is lost 
and one is lifted outside oneself both in love 
to God and in service to others. There is no 
question of reciprocal return or even an 
eye for appreciation. One does not even 
need to be told what to do, for love itself 
supplies the content. But there are also 
experiences in life in which love does not 
express itself in this manner. It need not 
even be a different situation; it may be 
an identical situation at a different iime. 
Perhaps we even know what we ought to 
do, but love does not come forth in a free 
act. It is then that the law stands against 
us with the “thou shalt,” exhorting and 
exciting us on to obedience. Or the law 
may even have the task of declaring unto 
us what we ought to do, of what God’s 
will is for us. But when the “ought” is 
thus given content, it must be from the 
general Biblical perspective of law which 
avoids all forms of legalism. 

It is the actual presence of love and law 
in the life of a Christian which makes it 


essential for us to relate them to each other. 
And this relation must be a dialectical one, 
inasmuch as they are in tension in the 
heart of every one of us. We cannot 
measure the degree of love or law in any 
person even in a particular situation. They 
are indivisible and a part of Christian 
experience. There is a certain harmony and 
tension between them. 

There will undoubtedly be some who 
will object to the dialectical relation of 
love and law on the plea that there is 
progress in the Christian life. This possibi- 
lity is not denied; but this progress will 
never be such as to invalidate the tension 
between love and law. It is only a dialec- 
tical relation between love and law which 
does justice to the dynamic experience of 
the Christian. But if by progress is meant 
an increasing degree of sanctification of 
which one is aware, we have returned to 
an essentially static view which destroys 
whatever goodness there is by a preoccupa- 
tion with the self. 

The redefinition of sanctification in 
terms of the dialectical relation between 
love and law also calls for some restate- 
ment in the relation of justification and 
sanctiflcation. The possibility and actuality 
of sanctification proceeds out of the justi- 
fying grace of God and does not occur in- 
dependent of it. But it is more than an out- 
growth, for justification and sanctification 
stand in relation to each other at every 
instant. Justification is not something 
which has happened once and for all, but 
is necessary in every moment of existence 
as the basis of sanctification and as our 
hope. Unless this is kept in mind, both 
justification and sanctification lose their 
dynamic quality and become static. Here 
justification and sanctification must also 
be defined in dialectical terms. However, 
there is also a sense in which the relation 
between the two is most undialectical. Be- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Existential Philosophy—A Paradox 


Richard Kroner 


Existential philosophy dates from Ki- 
erkegaard. It is true, Kierkegaard was not 
the only thinker who around the year 1840 
stressed the need to save existence from the 
paws of the great monster called “specu- 
lative system,” as created by the boldest 
and most pretentious of all system archi- 
tects. There was Feuerbach who demanded 
that philosophy should begin not with the 
pure and abstract being of Hegel’s logic 
but with the concrete and particular exis- 
tence of the things that surround us. There 
was Karl Marx who insisted that the sys- 
tem was wrong because the real world, the 
world of social existence, did not corre- 
spond with the idea of social justice and 
humanity. There were the theologians who 
pointed out that Hegel had failed in rec- 
ognizing the real facts. There was the later 
Schelling who asserted that speculative phi- 
losophy was merely “negative” and needed 
an integration by a positive religious phi- 
losophy which has to turn to the world of 
experience and existence. There were the 
scientists who scorned the metaphysics of 
nature and maintained that experience and 
observation alone could produce solid 
knowledge of the existing world. 

But Kierkegaard was unique in the midst 
of all these defenders of existence. He alone 
reflected on the puzzling fact that the 
thinker himself is not merely an abstract 
principle, a universal understanding, a pure 
reason, an absolute idea, or that the system 
itself had a real living person, a trembling 
person, a sinner, a child of God, expelled 
from paradise, living on the earth, seeking 
the truth but never finding it by means of 
experience and experiment, of observation 
and speculation, of sensation and thought, 
of perception and conception, of physics 


and metaphysics, of science and history. He 
alone called the attention of his readers to 
the forgotten primitive fact that we are 
surrounded not only by an existing world, 
but by an impenetrable and unfathom- 
able mystery that embraces this world as 
much as ourselves, and that gives rise to 
the very idea of philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of ultimate problems. He therefore 
was philosophic in a deeper sense than all 
the Feuerbachs of his time. He questioned 
philosophy just where it is most sensitive, 
most vulnerable. He questioned it not from 
without as others had done and would do 
over and over again, but from within or 
by philosophic means. 

Of course, it is evident from the outset 
that a philosophy which questions philoso- 
phy must be a paradoxical undertaking. 
And so it is Kierkegaard throughout his 
writings is an ironical thinker, a thinker 
who uses the instrument of thought with 
the intention of destroying the instrument 
at the last door before the entrance into 
the inner shrine of absolute truth. The 
main content of Kierkegaard’s philosophy 
is destructive. But this destruction is not 
achieved for the sake of destruction. 
Kierkegaard is not a skeptic on behalf of 
skepticism. Like Kant, like Pascal, like 
Socrates, he is a skeptic in the realm of 
scientific thought because he is a believer 
in the realm of morality and faith. He 
denies knowledge to make room. for faith. 
But he is neither a Kantian nor an ad- 
herent of Pascal, nor a disciple of Socrates, 
though he likes to recall the irony of So- 
crates and the indirect way in which 
Socrates in his philosophic conversations 
led his partners to the truth. He is an orig- 
inal thinker who solves the problem of 


Socrates, of Pascal, of Kant, on a new 
plane and in a new fashion. 

Existential philosophy is not a philoso- 
phy of existence. All the contemporaries of 
Kierkegaard who emphasize the side of 
existence over against essence, of reality 
over against the idea, of fact over against 
knowledge, or of experience over against 
thought, try to destroy the system in order 
to make room for this or that part or aspect 
of the existing world. They thought about 
existence, but they did not think existen- 
tially. They tried to build up a philosophy 
that would do full justice to one or the 
other sphere of existence, but they did not 
try to build up an existential philosophy. It 
is precisely this that Kierkegaard strove to 
do, and in this respect he is unique and ab- 
solutely original. 

To be sure, Karl Marx also, more than 
Feuerbach and other realists, empiricists, 
positivists, and so on, philosophizes in an 
existential way. He philosophized “with the 
hammer” (to use an expression of Nietz- 
sche) instead of philosophizing with the 
intellect. Instead of revolutionizing philo- 
sophy he philosophized in order to revolu- 
tionize the existent world; he left the range 
of thought altogether and passed over to 
the area of political fight and propaganda. 
Forced, the Communist manifesto can be 
called a piece of existential philosophy; in 
any case, though it was existential, it might 
be doubted whether it was philosophic. 

It is quite another task that Kierkegaard 
saw before him. He wanted to revolution- 
ize not so much the existing world, but ra- 
ther the existing thinker—the human soul 
of the thinker, the child of God, the being 
expelled from paradise. He intended to 
warn the thinker that he should not forget 
this side of human existence which was nec- 
essarily suppressed and ignored by the au- 
dacious engineering of speculative systems. 
He showed that such an engineer however 
profound his principles and his method 
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might be, however majestic and sublime 
the facade of his architecture, however 
rich in treasure of all kinds the inner rooms 
of his building—that in spite of the excel- 
lencies of his work, its author was as poor, 
as finite, as forlorn and as helpless before 
the eyes of God as the poorest and neediest 
of humans. He called the thinker insofar 
as he is aware of the common lot of all 
mortal men: existential thinker. He called 
philosophy insofar as it is aware of this 
fundamental fact: existential philosophy. 


But how is it possible to create a philoso- 
phy without altogether leaving the realm 
of philosophy as had been done by Marx, 
entering the realm of positive theology 
that interprets the sacred documents of the 
existing religions? How is it possible to take 
the attitude of a religious believer and at 
the same time preserve the attitude of the 
philosopher who is by nature not a positive 
theologian but relies on empirical experi- 
ence and rational thought alone? How is it 
possible to instill the truth of faith into the 
heart of philosophy and the truth of phi- 
losophy into the heart of faith? Socrates 
had maintained the position of a philoso- 
pher—but he had not to preserve a faith 
that would have resisted the grasp of rea- 
son. On the contrary his faith was primari- 
ly and predominantly a faith in reason, in 
the logos of philosophy. It was a philoso- 
phic faith from the beginning, the faith 
of a philosopher, and Socrates was an ex- 
istential thinker just because his faith was 
the faith of a thinker. Precisely this is 
meant by the word philosophy that So- 
crates seems to have coined in the special 
purport that it has in the history of philo- 
sophy. Socrates was himself a lover of wis- 
dom, that is, a lover of that wisdom that 
can be obtained by means of thought. 
Pascal philosophized as a Christian. He 
philosophized about men, even about man 
as a thinker. Nevertheless he did not suc- 
ceed in unifying thought and faith. His 


thought ‘was skeptical, his faith was pos- 
itive, and he was not able to reconcile his 
skepticism and his positive faith on the 
territory and with the instruments of 
thought itself. He was not an existential 
thinker as Kierkegaard wishes to be. Kant 
finally made room not for faith—but for 
practical reason! 

In the midst of scientists and historians, 
of positivists and naturalists, of physics and 
metaphysics, Kierkegaard rediscovered the 
abyss of human ignorance and man’s utter- 
most need for the assistance of God to be 
illuminated for the purpose of finding the 
end of life. He thus was a prophet. But he 
was a prophet in an age of science and 
technology, in an age proud of reason and 
civilization, that boasted of having sub- 
jected nature to the purposes of man and 
of having deciphered the dark writing of 
human history. He reminded mankind of 
the existence of God—not by means of 
prophetical announcements, not by means 
of an ontological proof, but in an indirect, 
in a paradoxical, in an ironical way which 
disclosed the distance between human 
achievement and divine revelation, be- 
tween divine possibilities and human im- 
possibilities. He transformed the method of 
Socrates in order to show that philosophy 
as based on faith and reason cannot achieve 
what it would like to achieve; that is, it 
cannot make man autonomous and self- 
independent. Man needs the help and gui- 
dance of God just because reason has its 
limit, its very narrow confinement. Reason 
stops short of that insight or knowledge 
which alone is important for the existing 
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man—for the thinker as an existing man— 
as an existential thinker! 

Existential philosophy is paradoxical just 
because it is not, as my old teacher Wil- 
helm Windelband states in the first para- 
graph of his well known history, the same 
as science in the German sense (Wissen- 
schaft,” a concept—he adds—of a far 
wider scope than the English and French 
“science” ). “Wissenschaft,” even in the 
wider sense, comprising not only the natu- 
ral sciences, but also history, the human- 
ities, jurisprudence, theology and philoso- 
phy, is not philosophy as propounded by 
Socrates and exercised by his successors. 
The modern scholar and scientist is not an 
existential thinker. He does not aim at wis- 
dom but merely at an objective truth. He is 
not “passionate,” but looks at the truth 
sine tra, without any presuppositions and 
prejudice, as if he were not a willing and 
wanting, an acting and suffering being. 
Philosophy in its original meaning is a 
thing confined to Greece; it is the expres- 
sion of the peculiar Greek attitude and 
trust towards life and truth, towards reason 
and faith. It is “love of wisdom“—nothing 
else, nothing more. Kierkegaard is the first 
European thinker who rediscovered the 
original meaning of the word and who at 
the same time acknowledges that a Chris- 
tian can no longer philosophize as Socrates 
did. The result of this fundamental insight 
was an attempt at creating a new philoso- 
phy which would be existential without re- 
lying on reason, relying instead on a faith 
in God as the teacher. This new existential 
philosophy therefore was bound to be pa- 
radoxical. 


. 
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History and Doctrine: 
Norway and Holland 


Wendell Q. Halverson 


Christian doctrine points beyond itself to 
ultimate reality. It is never absolute, but 
symbolic. And it is only as symbol that it 
creates vitality in the church. This truth 


is easily forgotten. Doctrines are absolu-. 


tized and the vitality of Christian life is en- 
dangered. Necessary and indispensable as 
our doctrines are, they are nevertheless 
faulty and fragmentary. But life and hu- 
man history drive us beyond our doctrines 
even to their redemption, so that our doc- 
trines are also justified by faith. 

The problem is that we find it difficult 
to live under the tension between doctrine 
and life. To escape it, we make our partial 
doctrines absolute. Nowhere is it more ap- 
parent today than in the problem of church 
and state. The strong impulse towards uni- 
ty in the churches is most often dissipated 
by the tenacity with which Christians hold 
to the imperfect doctrines of church and 
state which have been given ultimate sanc- 
tions by their traditions. Thus Continental 
and American theologians face great diffi- 
culties when seeking to express their essen- 
tial unity by way of setting forth a Chris- 
tian doctrine of the state. No one, on that 
account, would deny the value of Chris- 
tian doctrine; and yet the truth is that we 
take our doctrines too seriously. The church 
does not thrive on them. History has a way 
of judging our supposed strengths, and of 
redeeming our avowed weaknesses, Chris- 
tianity becomes powerful, not when it for- 
mulates a system which expresses general 
principles,—though it must do that,—but 
when it puts its faith in God, not a doctrine 
of God. 

This truth has been emphatically veri- 


fied in the history of two churches, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Norway 
and the Calvinist Reformed Churches of 
Holland. The story of how these two 
churches, starting from radically different 
ideas on church and state, became bogged 
down in their systems and doctrines, and 
how when the margins of life, in which 
their systems were maintained, were de- 
stroyed, they found the real ground of 
their faith and became vital and forceful 
is an exciting chapter in church history. 


II 

Perhaps not since the days of the Cata- 
combs has a church become the “ecclesia 
militans” to the degree in which the 
Church of Norway has become that today. 
The courageous pronouncements of the 
Bishops and clergy ring out with such 
profound faith and clarity that no one can 
have any doubts as to the power of that 
church. Yet from a study of the history of 
the Norwegian church, from a perusal of 
its principles and doctrines, one would have 
concluded that it should readily have sub- 
mitted itself to Nazi domination. 

The Norwegian church, perhaps more 
than any other, represents the true char- 
acter of the Lutheran pattern of church 
and state. The empirical relations that exist 
between church and state are marked. The 
population is overwhelmingly loyal to the 
established, state-controlled church, so that 
we have a nation committed to the pro- 
tection and promotion of the Evangelical 
Lutheran religion. The church is severed 
from all temporal affairs, being given com- 
plete freedom “to preach the word” and 


“to administer the sacraments.” 

‘The payment of salaries, the collection 
of church benefits, and the maintenance 
of theological faculties are all under the 
government’s “Department of Church and 
Education.” In return, the church supports 
the constituted authority, respects the 
“power of the sword” as ordained by God, 
and submits itself in all the secular and 
temporal arrangements of life, to the au- 
thority of the state. — 


This Lutheran relation receives a parti- 
cular coloring by the unique conditions in 
Norwegian history. Norway was first united 
by the power of the church. So closely 
bound were the church and the state of 
early periods that a history of one was nec- 
essarily a history of the other. The church 
thus became endeared as a part of the na- 
tional tradition, and one cannot easily sepa- 
rate the mergence of national patriotism 
and Christian conviction as it moves in the 
present struggle. Had the tyranny in Nor- 
way been Norwegian rather than Nazi, 
one cannot be certain what would have 
ensued. Karl Barth is right when he points 
out that from this point of view the Ger- 
man Confessional church has taken a more 
difficult and heroic stand. But we can ask 
no more from the Norwegian church than 
we are getting. 

The resistance is all the more remarkable 
when one recalls the role of the church in 
the life of Norway. While the church was 
originally responsible for the unity of Nor- 
way, its relation to the political life was ra- 
ther inept. Under the influence of the 
Danes for a long period, the clergy 
preached beautiful but irrelevant sermons 
and precipitated the break between “ortho- 
doxy” and “liberalism” which has plagued 
the church until the Nazi invasion. With 
the rising democratic forces and industrial- 
ization, it also had no real relation. Social 
justice was linked more with the democratic 
forces. The church itself has been the least 


democratic institution in the country and 
looked with disdain at the rise of the new 
forces. Thus it progressively lost its hold on 
the people, except on the most ultimate 
problems. Politically it has been quiescent 
and supported largely as a part of the na- 
tional tradition. 

We should thus have expected that the 
Norwegian church would have been the 
first institution to cooperate with the Nazi 
regime. Such was the case in the first days 
of the invasion. The Nazis purportedly 
“came as friends” to protect the Norwe- 
gians from a British invasion. The bewil- 
dered and betrayed Norwegians, unin- 
formed of the complex political problems, 
were urged by the Bishops to respect the 
authorities and not to commit acts of vio- 
lence. These pronouncements were consis- 
tent with Lutheran doctrine, for as they 
pointed out, the occupying authorities 
were adhering to international law, and 
had promised not to disturb the Norwegian 
courts, the basis of law in the land. 

The weakness of the Lutheran doctrine 
was revealed in this action. The church 
had no criteria for opposing this tyrannical 
government so long as it maintained order. 
But history drove the Norwegians, as it does 
all men, beyond their doctrines; history 
evoked the courage and power by which 
this same church has consistently made the 
most thrilling political and theological pro- 
nouncements of any modern church. It be- 
came clear that the Nazis were not inter- 
ested in the foundations of justice and 
human dignity, that they opposed the 
Christian gospel, and that the church was 
not to be free to “preach the word.” Then 
it was that the church, deprived of the 
margin which maintained her, lost her life 
and found it. History redeemed her partial 
and faulty doctrines. 

Our thesis is further verified by the ex- 
perience of the Dutch church,—a history 
strangely ‘different, yet paradoxically the 


same. The Protestant church of the Nether- 
lands is largely Calvinistic. The history of 
Holland is in large part the history of the 
struggle between religious parties seeking 
to bring the government under the rule of 
God. Where Lutheran attitudes towards 
the state are pessimistic, these have been 
optimistic; where Lutheran views are quie- 
scent, these have been activist. In spite of 
these wide differences the history of the 
church’s influence and control over life is 
strangely the same. Here too the church 
had become divided and weak. The strug- 
gles between religious parties in politics on- 
ly served to obscure the prophetic judg- 
ments of God. The church had premature- 
ly sanctioned Dutch imperialism and had 
too readily identified the Capitalistic sys- 
tem with the Kingdom of God. It had 
basked in the sunshine of its own self-com- 
placency. Like the Church of Norway, it 
found itself disconnected from the prophe- 
tic force which sought to promote brother- 
hood and social justice. When Holland was 
invaded, the church again was slow and 
weak in gathering its forces. A few Chris- 
tian leaders spoke out at an early date and 
slowly but surely the churches were united. 
Histery drove them beyond their partial 
absolutes; they found the reality of their 
faith, became the bulwark of Holland’s re- 
sistance to the paganism of the Nazis. 


III 


One might conclude from this that the 
church, to become vital, must seek martyr- 
dom, that it must let sin abound that grace 
may the more abound. But is not the lesson 
really more positive? Does it not mean that 
if we had the courage to live by faith, not 
in our doctrine, but in the God who rules 


history, not in our partial ideas of the 
church, but in Christ who leads the church, 
then we too might become a part of the 
“ecclesia militans.” We might then preach 
the eternal verities with our life, not our 
partial perspectives with our words. When 
Paul wrote to the Phillipians from prison, 
he wished them to know that all his experi- 
ences had turned out for the advancement 
of the gospel throughout the prison. It is 
reported that the Nazis find it necessary to 
change Bishop Berggrav’s guard continual- 
ly, because these ruthless men break under 
the power of his personality. For the Nor- 
wegian and Dutch churches, for Paul and 
Bishop Berggrav, life found its meaning 
when history drove conviction in doctrine 
beyond itself to the point of faith at which 
God could redeem and transfigure the 
weakness of those partial convictions. 
Shall we then dismiss our doctrines, cast 
them aside for a synchretistic remodeling, 
or is the problem deeper than that? “Life, 
not doctrine,” is a meaningless shibboleth. 
We need our doctrines. But we should un- 
derstand that they are meaningless in 
themselves, that they point beyond 
themselves toward ultimate meaning. We 
must hold them and live by them 
in faith, continually re-examining them 
and strengthening them, certain of the 
faith to which they give expression, 
confident that as life and history push 
us beyond their partial content and mean- 
ing, the God of history shall judge their 
faults and supply their wants. The danger 
of the present hour is that the Norwegian 
and Dutch churches, who so gloriously are 
resisting the Nazis and who illustrate the 
necessity of continually reexamining the 
basis of the church’s life, may nevertheless 
not be led to a doctrinal! reconstruction. 


Robert Ernest Hume 
An Appreciation 


John Clark Archer 


This opportunity now offered me for 
comment upon Professor Hume’s “work as 
a scholar and a teather” is altogether 
welcome, save as it brings sorrow over his 
retirement from active service in the Semi- 
nary. But let me add at once that he has 
had his day and the fruits of his toil abide 
for the nourishment of many generations. 
He may well enjoy keen satisfaction in this 
projection of himself, even as he may see 
fit to continue his production. 

Throughout his life Dr. Hume, both by 
birth and by choice, has been a devoted 
student of one of the world’s great historic 
cultures, the Indic, and has gathered by 
way of comparison during many recent 
years treasures from other great realms of 
culture. India alone is vast enough, varied 
and old enough to challenge on the stu- 
dent’s part his every faculty of understand- 
ing and appreciation. Religion has been 
Hume’s quest, and India, in particular, has 
taught him, as it must inevitably teach any 
sincere devotee, a breadth of faith in God 
and the things of God. The Christian his- 
torian of religion, the Christian compara- 
tive religionist—and Hume has been all 
that—learns tolerance of doctrine and co- 
operation with all true seekers of whatso- 
ever things are lovely, true, of good report, 
and so on. 

Hume got his cue from India, from the 
Upanishads—from thirteen of them, in 
particular.—which he rendered faithfully 
in English. His Thirteen Principal Upan- 
ishads represents a permanent contribution 
to the resources of Western students of 
Indology, being widely recognized by schol- 
ars and useful to the general reader in 


philosophy. It may serve to remind us that 
transmigration may apply to a book, if not 
to an author or translator! Other volumes, 
also, of Hume’s will keep reappearing. 
The World’s Living Religions, 1924, has 
run already through a great many editions. 
Perhaps it represents his most original 
work—apart from certain miscellaneous 
writings in the form of special studies and 
his class-room lectures. This work attempts 
comparisons among the twelve living faiths 
and provides provocative tables of “ele- 
ments of strength” and “elements of weak- 
ness” in connection with each one. The 
book may be itself defective in that its sole 
reliance for comparative values rests en- 
tirely upon the scriptures of the various 
faiths. We realize more fully .now that 
other and pragmatic tests must be applied. 
Each household of the faithful is more than 
what Mohammed called several of them, 
namely, peoples of a Book. 

The scriptural method was further and 
more elaborately employed by Hume in his 
monumental T reasure-House of the Living 
Religions, 1932. This also has enduring 
worth beyond the mere fact that it mani- 
festly represents the scholar’s diligent per- 
sistence in research and in the correlation 
of its returns. It is more, also, than a mere 
deposit of religious wisdom of the ages. 
The thoughtful, reverent reader himself 
makes of it more than merely that. The 
compiler intended more than that, as he 
himself suggests in chapter 51, A Program 
of Joint Worship, inclusive of selected ap- 
propriate devotional passages from the 
scriptures of all the leading faiths. The 
work is thus constructive with reference to 


man’s quest of the good life, the highest 
good and God. 

There is only space enough to add to this 
brief comment the sincere observation that 
Hume has kept his faith in the Christian 
revelation, in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and has been to this extent, also, I am sure, 
a worthy member of the Union faculty, 
has lent his scholarship value in the world- 
wide prosecution of the Christian Gospel 
and has given in person witness to the es- 
sential consistency of Christian faith and 
the processes of the brotherhood of Man. 


Theologians and Honesty 
(Continued from page 6) 


ment of moral and spiritual conditions 
within ourselves. 

Christian theology expresses this situa- 
tion by declaring that God’s self-disclosure 
transcends human thinking and motiva- 
tion; yet purity of heart and mind is requi- 
site in those who would see God. Spiritual 
blindness and hypocrisy are overcome only 
through fellowship with God, whose will 
includes the conditions which make even 
the blindness and hypocrisy possible insofar 
as those conditions are inseparable from our 
freedom. There is a sense in which one is 
alienated from God; otherwise he would 
never fall into hypocrisy. Yet there is an- 
other sense in which the imago Dei is never 
totally effaced, and God holds fast to the 
individual all along; otherwise hypocrisy 
could never be overcome in any degree. 

Thus a description of the theologian’s 
predicament—amidst faith and doubt, sin- 
cerity and hypocrisy, assent and resistance 
to God’s will—is itself a theological task. 
Science and philosophy throw virtually no 
light upon the problems we have been dis- 
cussing. In epistemology, for example, illu- 
sion and error are discussed in conection 
with sense data and physical objects. Little 
attention is paid to those instances where 
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error cannot be overcome by empirical ob- 
servation or by logical thinking. Yet we 
know that at the religious level resistance 
to truth can be so strong that all observa- 
tion and thinking merely reflect, repeat and 
intensify error instead of overcoming it. 
The theologian is in the peculiar position 
of having to recognize that since the struc- 
ture of his theology reflects his own im- 
perfect character, it is always employed to 
consolidate his continuation in error as well 
as his grasp upon truth. He must affirm 
the structure insofar as it represents his 
honest beliefs; but at the same time he 
must remember that because of the defects 
of his character God’s saving truth is con- 
stantly cutting athwart the structure of his 
theology, calling for a change of heart 
which would bring with it a change in his 
theological system. 


Justification and Sanctification 
(Continued from page 18) 


fore the judgment throne of.God, the only 
source of hope is the acceptance of His 
mercy, that is, to be justified by faith. The 
experience between justification and sanc- 
tification is a dialectical one, but in the 
ultimate sense it can hardly be called such. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that sanctification must be placed in the 
context of justification in every aspect. 

We have thus defined sanctification in 
terms of the dialectic of love and law. 
Justification provides the basis of, the con- 
tinuation of, and the final culmination of 
sanctification. When the dialectic of love 
and law which every Christian experiences 
is placed in the context of justification at 
every point, we have a_ reconstruction 
which can be expressed in terms of the 
theological tradition of the church and 
which at the same time is true to Chris- 
tian experience. 


Roots of American Democracy 
(Continued from page 10) 


phet of liberty when the incentive was 
needed to move the people to revolt. When 
the time came to preserve that liberty in 
the form of a Constitution, there was 
James Madison, likewise concerned with 
liberty, but having a more realistic con- 
ception of the nature of man. The conser- 
vative attitude which the firm Calvinism 
of his mentor, John Witherspoon, caused 
him to bring to his task enabled him to 
bring forth a document equally concerned 
with liberty, justice, and the protection of 
man’s ultimate loyalty. 

Strangely enough the liberalism of re- 
cent years has led men away from the 
realism of Madison to the simple confi- 
dence in man so characteristic of Jefferson. 
It has likewise led them to a denial of the 
use of power in government which is so 
clearly revealed in much of the modern pa- 
cifist movement. The recent phenomenal 
rise of tyrannical governments has revealed 
this unwarranted confidence and the weak- 
ness of the emasculated Christianity from 
which it has sprung. If we are to have a 


realistic Christian politics, the half gods 
must go. We must return to a Biblical un- 
derstanding of man, recognizing with Mad- 
ison, man’s exceeding sinfulness; that too 
little power leads to the tyranny of anar- 
chy, and that too much power leads to the 
tyranny of a human relative end demand- 
ing ultimate loyalty. We must know that 
man’s sinfulness demands a coercive gov- 
ernment that seeks to preserve liberty, safe- 
guard justice, but that government must 
always stand under the judgment of the 
Sovereign of all men. 


Liberalism Faces the Future 
(Continued from page 14) 


ness. But we can nevertheless contribute 
much to the future if we fix our gaze with 
steadfastness and confidence on the center 
of the Christian faith and thereby see both 
the limitations and the positive worth of 
our partial positions. The liberals have 
been blazing a rough way toward a more 
adequate Christian faith. The future of 
Christian theology lies through and beyond 
liberalism. 


Current Religious Literature 
Reviews of Various Significant Books 


Kroner’s English Works 


The Primacy of Faith (The Gifford Lectures), by 
Richard Kroner. Macmillan, New York. 1943. 
$2.59. 

How Do We Know God? (The Hewett Lectures) , 
by Richard Kroner, Harpers, New York. 1943. 
134pp. $1.75. 

The Religious Function of the Imagination, (The 
Bedell Lectures), by Richard Kroner. Yale, New 
Haven. 1941. 70pp. $1.00. 


Richard Kroner has won a place of high 
esteem and affection in the hearts of his colleagues 
and students at Union Seminary. His geniality 
and integrity, his lucidity as a lecturer, his wide 
acquaintance with English and American thought, 
his broad philosophical interests and his unosten- 
tatious piety, have impressed and enriched all 
those who have come under his influence. Once 
more, a deplorable loss to European culture has 
become our gain, and the trilogy which Dr. 
Kroner has published in English may be welcomed 
as an important accession for American theology. 

During his distinguished career in Germany he 
wrote on such widely diversified topics as value- 
theory, the philosophical implications of biology, 
and the fundamental principles of politics; but he 
was best known as a gifted Hegelian scholar, the 
editor of Logos, and the author of a two volume 
work entitled Von Kant bis Hegel. At all events, 
he cannot be accused of lack of appreciation for 
the positive achievement of science and philosophy 
when he insists upon “the primacy of faith.” 

In his three books, Dr. Kroner has concentra- 
ted upon bringing about a concordat between 
faith and reason on a Protestant basis. One of 
the major weapons in the arsenal of naturalism 
has been the assumption that since religious 
language is imaginative it cannot be objectively 
true; and not a few theologians, also leaping 
to a false conclusion from a sound assumption, 
have sought to transform their discipline into an 
empirical science. Dr. Kroner boldly challenges 
this whole development by claiming that the 
religious imagination can apprehend truth of a 
higher order than anything science and specula- 
tion can furnish; it can grasp the concrete reali- 
ties of religious and personal relationships pre- 
cisely because it is not disinterested. 

Let us glance briefly at the manner in which 
this general position is defended in the Gifford 
Lectures. The author maintains that though Kant 
was right in attacking the possibility of speculative 
knowledge of God, he failed to discern the alter- 


native which remains open inasmuch as God is 
a Subject and knowledge of Him can be akin to 
self-knowledge. Instead, Kant assumed that in 
order to be knowledge, natural theology must be 
akin to science; having shown the limits of all 
theoretical knowledge, he thought that he had 
disposed of natural theology. On the other hand, 
Kant’s view of faith was defective because he 
failed to realize that it transcends even ethical 
postulation; human conscience would need to be 
much purer than it is in order to bear the weight 
which he placed on its dictates. 


Indeed, the limits of reason and the primacy 
of faith are most strikingly disclosed in connec- 
tion with the fact of moral evil. From Plato and 
Aristotle onwards, philosophy has taken for 
granted a fundamental harmony between will and 
reason, reason and nature; consequently it has 
never been able to take full account of the wil- 
fulness of wrong-doing. Christian faith has a 
more profound comprehension of the conflicts 
within man, and between man and _ nature, 
because it is not afraid to admit the presence 
of rifts which reason cannot mend. Nevertheless, 
in expounding the contrast between Greek and 
Biblical views, Dr. Kroner maintains a delicate 
sense of equilibrium; he avoids deprecating reason, 
while stressing its limits, for he sees rationality 
as a necessary precondition of man’s awareness 
of ultimate mystery. Philosophy, he adds, can 
always make two contributions to religion. By 
critically investigating the credentials of reason 
it can help discriminate between genuine faith 
and mere superstition; and by specifying what 
would fulfil the moral needs of man it can pre- 
pare the ground for acknowledging redemption, 
though philosophy cannot furnish it. 


In the latter half of the book the author goes 
on to argue that good and evil, though rooted 
in the same capacity (self-determination), are 
not correlative; the good involves a positive goal 
and a definite aim, whereas evil, though willed, 
is equivalent to having no direction at all or to 
resisting direction. The mystery as to how man 
sacrifices his freedom by means of his freedom 
remains baffling to the intellect; and the self 
cannot resolve the resulting conflicts, since it 
stands in the midst of them as their source and 
perpetuator. Faith alone can solve this dilemma, 
because it links the self to the transcendent 
ground of its unity; but the “solution” is a trans- 
formation of the human soul, not a rational the- 
odicy. The religious imagination is the proper 
organ of faith because it operates at the fully 


concrete and personal level; hence it can span 
the gulf between sensation and intellect, the visible 
and the invisible, the empirical and the abstract, 
—holding together what literal thinking (whether 
scientific or metaphysical) must always separate. 


Surely Dr. Kroner is on firm ground in main- 
taining that the dramatic personal language of 
the Bible is more adequate for expressing ideas 
of Creation and Redemption than any metaphy- 
sical surrogates can ever be; and he is also right 
in pointing out how the religious imagination can 
express the co-existence of divine providence, 
human responsibility and bondage to sin, even 
though their co-existence confronts reason with 
antinomies. 

Nevertheless, several queries arise in connection 
with his position. First, although living fellowship 
with God cannot be equated with the formation 
of conceptual ideas, may it not be mediated by 
concepts? Secondly, does it not obscure the ele- 
ment of spontaneity which underlies all moral 
achievement to equate evil with the absence of 
purposive direction? Thirdly, do not the conflicts 
which set limits to man’s rational and moral 
capacities also inevitably affect his imagination? 
There are passages in Chapter VIII of the Gif- 
ford Lectures which sound suprisingly like 
Schleiermacher in one respect, for they seek a 
ground of unity between man and God which is 
anterior to the split between subject and object, 
intellect and will. For example, Dr. Kroner draws 
a contrast between the image and the symbol by 
saying that in the former awareness and content 
are identical instead of sundered. Finally, the 
last chapter of the Gifford Lectures lays such 
exclusive stress upon the distinction between re- 
ligious faith and historical knowledge that it is 
somewhat misleading; but fortunately the last 
chapter of the Hewett Lectures restores the 
balance by paying more attention to what needs 
to be said about God’s action in history. 

The two smaller volumes develop special aspects 
of these same themes. The second chapter of 
How Do We Know God?, which shows how 
“empirical theology” abandons the distinctive 
functions of religious thinking for the sake of 
resorting to a barren and quasi-magical misap- 
plication of scientific methodology, is an especially 
devastating piece of polemical writing; and the 
third chapter contains an admirable description 
of how dogmatics and metaphysics should collabo- 
rate in working toward a goal which transcends 
both. 

Dr. Kroner has “come upon the scene” at an 
opportune time for American religious thought. 
We need to break. the shackles which have fetter- 
ed philosophy and theology to the idol of 
scientific method, without minimizing the enor- 
mous value of that method. We need to reformu- 
late Protestant dogmatics without ignoring or 
destroying what philosphy can contribute. And 
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we need to keep open the channels of Christian 
understanding between our own country and the 
European continent. We are already in his debt 
on all three counts. 

DAVID E. ROBERTS 


The Church and Pacifism 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism, by 
Umphry Lee. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
249 pages. $2.00. 


Since this book holds to its announced purpose, 
to describe the Christian church’s position regard- 
ing war and in this light to consider “modern 
pacifism,” the most appropriate review will be 
a statement of its conclusions. It should be pre- 
mised that these are reached by fair-minded, 
competent treatment of the evidence. While the 
author’s sympathies are not concealed, he writes 
not as an advocate but as an historian. 

Concerning “The Testimony of Jesus,’ after 
a discussion including consideration of Cadoux 
and McGregor it is said that support cannot be 
found in the words of Jesus for either pacifism 
or participation in war. “Jesus left no pronounce- 
ment on the question.” Space forbids exhibition 
ef the historical wisdom and religiousness of this 
chapter. In the next period Dr. Lee confronts 
“the rather widespread notion,’ constantly 
repeated despite the adverse judgments of author- 
itative historians, that the church was pacifist 
during the first two centuries and perhaps until 
Constantine. “The Christian writers of the first 
three centuries were opposed to war and exalted 
the gospel of peace,’ but “one must conclude 
that there were certainly Christians in the imperial 
armies from at least the middle of the second 
century.” Not until the third century did any 
Christian writer take a pacifist position, and “It 
is significant that those who forbade the Christian 
to be a soldier also forbade him to accept civil 
office, and for the same reasons.” This covers 
Tertullian, who in his later rigoristic period 
“thought many occupations unfit for Christian 
men,” school-teaching and civil office as well as 
military service. Here we touch a fact of Chris- 
tian history which Dr. Lee rightly emphasizes, 
that during this history objection to participation 
in war has commonly been a part of general 
withdrawal from social life. 

Augustine lived in a world where, unlike the 
world of the first three centuries, international 
war was a fact and Christians had civic respon- 
sibilities. His “mature opinion regarding war” he 
expressed to Count Boniface: ‘Peace should be 
your desire; war should be waged only as a neces- 
sity, and waged only that God may by it deliver 
men from the necessity and preserve them in 
peace.” Elsewhere he formulated his doctrine of 
a just war, which was elaborated in Aquinas’s 


definition, a war waged by a lawful authority, for 
“a just cause”, with “a rightfull intention.” 
“Catholic thought tended to flow in the stream 
which had been channeled by Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas.” Beside this Dr. Lee sets “Monks 
and Sectaries’”, concerning whom he concludes 
that they “believed that they could keep the life 
of peace only if they abstained from the ties of 
property and of the family, from civil office as 
well as military.” 

To represent the valuable discussion of “The 
Reformation Churches” in two sentences, “The 
Reformation writers... with reluctance admitted 
that a Christian may sometimes bear arms. Yet 
they saw no escape from the burden of society; 
the judge and the soldier alike must do his part.” 
Beside this stand “Anabaptists and Quakers.” 
Their original teaching, it being recognized that 
their modern representatives have varied som- 
what, did not call upon men to refuse participa- 
tion in war alone, but discerned that many other 
things in government and trade were involved. 
Ending his survey of “the historic church” with 
the Evangelicals, including of course Wesley, Dr. 
Lee says that “they regarded war... in the line 
of dominant Christian tradition, as always a 
calamity, but as sometimes the only way to pre- 
vent international outrage.” 

“Modern pacifism’ Dr. Lee uses in distinction 
“from the historic Christian pacifism of Tertullian, 
of the Waldenses, of the Mennonites and the 
Quakers.” Modern pacifism he traces to the 
Social Gospel, admitting qualifications, but stand- 
ing by this main proposition. The thought and 
hope of the Social Gospel, which “defined the 
Kingdom of God as the organization of humanity 
on earth according to the will of God”, rose high 
in the United States before World War I. When 
the war came, many believed that it would be 
a long step toward such organization. When this 
was unrealized, many concluded that war was 
the great obstacle to such organization. 


“Tt was natural for men, shocked by war, to 
turn to the distinctive gospel, ‘No more war.’” 
Dr. Lee contends not that this covers all contem- 
porary pacifism, but that here is the explanation 
of a great part of its strength. The “strategy” of 
war having failed, the strategy of no war was 
adopted. This is a long way from earlier world- 
denying Christian pacifism. 

Modern pacifism differs from the old in that 
it participates willingly, up to a point, in a 
coercive society. This is natural because the So- 
cial Gospel relies largely upon the use of state 
power against injustice. Only the modern pacifist 
stops his use of state power at a point, at inter- 
national injustice. A second difference is that 
“non-resistance is urged by modern pacifists as a 
strategy.” Now non-resistance, by whatever name 
called, e.g. Gregg’s “moral jiu-jitsu,” is a use of 
force, though not military, for political ends and 
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power. This appears, Dr. Lee points out, in the 
most fantastic forms of this technique, like Kirby 
Page’s idea that in case of invasion Americans 
by showing “active good will” toward the German 
and Japanese peoples could “deprive the invaders 
of support,” which must mean revolutions in 
which people would be killed. Again this pacifism 
is a long way from the old forms. And as the 
author observes, to see here the following of 
Jesus is “to misread all that he said.” 

“Three facts are evident. The Church has 
always abhorred war.” “But the Church, in its 
main tradition, has always believed that man 
must live in society, and for this reason govern- 
ments are instituted,” Third, as the church has 
believed force necessary for internal order, so 
of international order. “There is a multitude of 
witnesses, neither stupid nor unchristian, who 
have accepted the necessities of an imperfect 
world and have not shrunk from the grim burden 
of the social order.” 


ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Lyman Beecher Lectures 


Preaching the Word of God, by Morgan Phelps 
Noyes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


A Lyman Beecher lecturer, after the seventy 
years in which his predecessors have dealt with 
the same subject, is faced with a serious question: 
Shall he attempt (if possible!) a new approach, 
and thereby limit himself to some small part of 
the work of a minister to which he may try to 
bring an original contribution? Or shall he forget 
that he has had any predecessors, and give a 
transcript of his own ministerial experience, whe- 
ther his lectures bring things old or new? Dr. 
Noyes has chosen the latter alternative, and his 
thoroughly traditional title warns his readers that 
here is no straining after novelty. 


But the result is a singular freshness of treat- 
ment, There is not a trace of egotism in this 
volume, yet it is throughout firsthand experience, 
autobiography without a single use of the first 
personal pronoun. Here is the actual life today 
of the preacher and counsellor, of the admini- 
strator of a parish and of the leader of his people 
in worship. Few books on the subject carry so 
vivid an impression of reality. There is never any 
striving for the unusual either in thought or 
language; but throughout there is a report of 
genuine fact—physical, intellectual, spiritual 
reality—given in sentences simple, lucid and 
seemingly inevitable. 

The lectures cover the whole work of a parish 
minister. They start with his task as preacher, 
go on to his personal intercourse with his people, 
his teaching and oversight of the teaching in his 
church school, his role in the life and affairs of 


“The most comprehensive and penetrating diagnosis of the 
illness of modern culture and of modern Christianity which has ap- 
peared in our generation.”—CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


Human Destiny 


Vol. 1I—The Nature and Destiny of Man 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Surely a landmark in the history of philosophy .. . it is vitally 
important reading for any man who seeks to understand himself 
and his world.””—Springfield Republican $2.75 


Liberal What Is the 
Church Doing? 


Theology: by H. P. VAN DUSEN 
An Appraisal! “Full of new insights and the fresh statement of 
old ones. It is a mine of material for sermons... 
edited by D. E. ROBERTS the ideal book for use in a men’s book club, or for 
any adult discussion group.”—William Church 
ond H. P.VAN DUSEN 


These essays by famous the- 
ologians a. “a tremen- What Is Rel Igion Doing 


dously necessary bock for 


those who want to review the to Oo u r Co n sciences ? 


paaabes an arid to find by GEORGE A. COE 

it still a living system of author of “Motives of Men,” etc. 

thought for today’s faith.””— A provocative and stimulating book on the rela- 

Presbyterian Tribune $2.50 tion of religion te the great issues of the day, a 
forthright and fearless tract for the times. $1.50 
at bookstores 
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the community, his responsibilities to his com- 
munion and the Church universal; the book cul- 
minates in a treatment of his direction of corporate 
worship which is probably the richest in the entire 
series of Lyman Beecher lectures. 

Dr. Noyes has a knack of bringing apt and 
unworn quotations out of a wide range of reading. 
Many of his own sentences will be marked by 
readers and set down because they say something 
important with a succinct fitness. On page after 
page the lectures are lightened by a subtle humor 
which must have brought smiles to his listeners 
and which delight his reader. A reviewer is 
tempted to repeat a score of sentences, some of 
them apparently asides bracketed on the printed 
page, but he must not spoil the charm of surprise 
for those who will have the treat of firsthand 
acquaintance with the book. 

And the dominant impression which the lectures 
leave is that of wisdom. Here is a minister with 
an extraordinary penetration. He goes to the heart 
of a theological problem; he gives a balanced 
judgment of some trend in current thinking. He 
knows the conflicting claims and demands on a 
minister’s time and strength, and assesses fairly 
their relative claims. He keeps before himself and 
his readers a numerous and varied company of 
flesh and blood men and women, and reads their 
thoughts and their unthought moods and feelings. 
He has a genius for appreciation without ever 
being “taken in”. He sees through many sorts 
of folk without ever despising any. 

If one wishes a book to put into the hands of 
some young man who wants to know what a 
minister has to try to do today, here is the volume 
to give him. If a seasoned minister needs—(and 
all of us do need reminders of what our work 
is at least once a year)—a book which sets forth 
what the ministry at its best may be, here is the 
book for us. We shall read it pencil in hand. 
And we shall read it grateful, not only to its 
skilful and lovable author, but also to the Lord 
of the Church for his good gift to us of this 
most enlightening interpreter of our high calling. 


HENRY S. COFFIN 


Book Notes 


What is a Mature Morality? by Harold Titus. 
Macmillan, 1943, pp.229. $2.00 


In a book dealing with our moral dilemma the 
writer seeks to discover the moral basis for a 
revival of the division, the courage, and the will 
necessary to deal with the social ills of today. 
Our moral confusion, he asserts, is due to many 
factors, chiefly, the on-going changes wrought by 
the industrial revolution, the tendency toward a 
mechanistic view of human life and culture, the 
“retreat from reason”, the struggle between free- 
dom and autocracy, the confusion in the realm 
of morality itself, and the separation of religion 


from the rest of life together with the loss of 
religious passion. 

The basis of moral order can be found both 
in humanistic considerations and in “cosmic” con- 
siderations. The latter are important, for ethical 
questions cannot be separated from the religious 
questions such as the nature of the universe and 
the purpose and meaning of things. 

In one chapter a survey is made of Christian 
ethics to see whether or not it is a “form and 
completion of the theory of self-realization” with 
social as well as personal implications of person- 
ality. The writer concludes that Christian ethics, 
while not a closed or static thing, “remains loyal 
to Jesus while it is able, at the same time, to 
associate itself with the forward movement of 
mankind.” Personal moral growth and social wel- 
fare are a part of the Christian’s religious 
endeavor, and “Christian ethics is an ethics of the 
spirit, inner and free, which emphasizes creative 
goodwill and redemptive love.” 

The “marks of a mature morality” are: right 
action based upon human welfare, the spirit of 
love, knowledge and intelligence, reliance upon 
“inner” rather than upon “outer” controls, the 
judging of the entire act from motive to conse- 
quence, recognition of the need for both “trans- 
formed individuals and social reconstruction,” 
growth in a changing world, and human duties 
viewed as duties to God. This chapter is perhaps 
the heart of the discussion. 

Following a discussion of how religion can be 
either ethical or unethical the writer concludes 
with the implications for present day society and 
our responsibility. In the political realm a mature 
morality implies an acceptance of the democratic 
ideal; in economics our industrial society should 
be organized around public, private, and coopera- 
tive activity; in international relations we must 
“build some form of world organization which 
will recognize the legitimate aspirations of all 
men and which will provide for peaceful, progres- 
sive changes as new conditions and new problems 
arise.” Our responsibility is to understand the 
world revolution through which we are passing, 
and to act intelligently toward it. 


One Lord, One Faith, by Floyd Filson. West- 
minster Press, 1943, pp. 256. $2.00. 

Another contribution to the problem of con- 
tinuity between the teachings and message of 
Jesus and the Primitive Church has been made 
by Professor Filson of Presbyterian (Chicago) 
Theological Seminary. The writer examines in 
turn the evidence in the New Testament sources 
for continuity and then discusses the main ideas 
and attitudes of Jesus to ascertain “whether the 
Primitive Church grasped his meaning and kept 
the faith.” That there is such continuity gives 
historic Christianity a solid basis and, indeed, 
makes it relevant to the world situation. 


Stimulating, Worthwhile New Harper Books 


God and Evil 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


The famous well-known 
agnostic in earlier years, has changed his 
mind, and in the present volume = tells wh 
Life, he says, is no longer easy. The wort 
situation is paramount. Evil is real and no one 
can remain indifferent to it, nor face the evil 
of war without an alliance with some power 
outside himself. 


Professor Joad speaks for a large group: for 
stern minds that tolerate no illusions, for 
those who think for themselves. His book 
will be of deep interest to those who have 
religious views of long standing as well as to 
those who are only now seeking a firm phi- 
losophy for life today. $3.00 


The Historic 
Mission of Jesus 


By C. J. CADOUX 


How did Jesus envisage his task and his 
teaching? Did he conceive of himself as a 
preacher of righteousness, as the liberals of 
our day maintain? Or would he recognize 
himself in — apocalyptic picture of Schweit- 
zer? Was he addressing himself to Jews or to 
Gentiles; to a particular political situation, or 
was he speaking in universal terms? 


It is the ge od of this book to utilize the 
findings of scholarship to attain an integrated 
point of view. The author summarizes a cen- 
tury of New Testament study to disclose what 
Jesus meant by the Kingdom of God, the Son 
of God and the world to come. $ 


The Survival of 
Western Culture 


By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


The distinctive quality of Western culture, 
Professor Flewelling argues, is its concern 
for the individual, for personality, for free- 
dom. In its present state this historic emphasis 
is tottering between chaos and tyranny. He 
sees the great problem of our civilization as 
the realization in adequate terms of this 
Christian-democratic ideal, and our immediate 
pee a victory over both disintegrative 
forces from within and pagan forces from 
without. The author is Director of the School 
of Philosophy in the University of Southern 
California. His book is a major work in “con- 
temporary philosophy of history. $3.00 


How Do We 
Know God? 


By RICHARD KRONER 


Do we know God through what our minds 
show us to be reasonable and “scientific”? 
Through. the insight of the prophet and 
mystic? Through historical revelation? Con- 
flict over this ancient question, declares Dr. 
Kroner, was never more bitter than today, 
never did the problem press more urgent- 
for solution. His contribution is a sturd 
y Fe of the abused word, “faith,” that will 
stimulate both “conservative” and “liberal” 
readers. The author was formerly Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin, and 
is now lecturing at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. $1 


Four Freedoms 


and God 


By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


The President’s slogan—freedom of speech and 
religion and freedom from want and fear—is 
here discussed from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith. The Freedoms are presented. 
as rooted, not only in the soil of Western 
culture but deeply in the sub-soil of the hu- 
man spirit. This gives the President’s words 
the character of a call to a spiritual crusade. 
Dr. Poteat’s book is valuable reading for all 
who want a better world based on a genuine 
spiritual attainment of freedom. $1.50 


It's Your Souls 
We Want 


By STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 


This book on Germany does four things which 
make it unique: 1) Gives a history of the 
ten-year conflict between Nazi paganism and 
religion; 2) show. the essential nature of the 
Nazi Revolution ; 3) gives a picture of un- 
Nazified elements within Germany; 4) pre- . 
sents real facts about the position of religion 
in Germany today that every reader ought 
to know and pass on to others. The author 
was pastor of the American Church in Berlin, 
1936-1941, Third Printing. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publisher 


49 East 33rd Street, 


_New York, N. Y. 


Heritage and Destiny by John A. Mackay. Mac- 
millan, 1943, pp.109. $1.50. 

Through an examination of our past heritage 
the President of Princeton Seminary shows the 
chief role it plays in determining human destiny. 
This thesis is developed as it applies to personal, 
cultural, and national life, and the writer consis- 
tently maintains that “the destiny of man is 
fulfilled in the sphere of history when God is 
chosen as his true heritage,” and he sees this best 
exemplified in the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 
The book is rich in imagery and illustration. 


The Meaning of Repentance by William D. 
Chamberlain. Westminster Press, 1943, pp. 238. 
$2.00. 


The Smyth Lectures delivered at Columbia 
Theological Seminary in 1941 by William Douglas 
Chamberlain are now published under this title. 
The book is written from the point of view that 
the true meaning of repentance as found in the 
New Testament offers the solution to the problem 
of rebuilding a world in which we will not do 
the things which provoke war. Although scholars 
have known the correct translation of the biblical 
words for repent, pastors and laymen have not 
always understood that Jesus called for renovation 
of mind, rather than regret, remorse, and morbid 
introspection. 


A, T. Robertson, a Biography by Everett Gill. 

Macmillan, 1943, pp. xvi, 250. $2.50. 

For lovers and collectors of biography here is 
the life story of the Baptist Bible teacher and 
writer of several New Testament Greek grammars. 
The writer was a close personal friend of Dr. 
Robertson. 


Christian Bases of World Order, by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1943, pp. 255. $2.00. 
The Merrick Lectures (Delaware Conference for 
1943) are now published and thus become a not- 
able contribution to the ever-increasing volume of 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE. 


literature on post-war planning. Beginning with 
Vice-President Wallace’s lecture, these twelve ex- 
perts treat the fundamental Christian issues and 
principles of world order as they are involved in the 
problems of religion, political and social economy, 
foreign policy, race, health, labor, and education. 


Speaking in Parables by Don Bernard Clements. 

Morehouse-Gorham, 1943, pp. 127. $1.50. 

In a little book we have the last broadcasts of 
Don Bernard Clements, the late Vicar of All 
Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, London. The 
messages are brief, but many are gems of inspira- 
tion spoken in simple and direct language. 


The Art of Preaching by Arthur Allen. Philoso- 
phical Library, 1943, pp. 93. $1.75. 

Another book on preaching first published in 
England, discusses in a few pages the preparation, 
aids, and understanding both of the needs of the 
congregation and of the heart of the preacher 
himself which are necessary prerequisites to 
preaching at its best. 


The Intention of Jesus by John Wick Bowman. 
Westminster Press, 1943, pp. ix, 262. $2.50. 
This book may well prove to be the point of 

departure for New Testament study in the next 
decade. Certainly it will instigate a great amount 
of controversy and: discussion among the practic- 
ing clergy and the scholars. In the author’s words, 
the thesis of this study is that “Jesus and he 
alone was responsible for the fusion of the two 
prophetic concepts... (of the Suffering Servant 
and the Messiah), and everything he ever said or 
did was motivated by his ‘intention’ to fulfill the 
demands of the resultant Suffering . Servant, 
Messiah of the Remnant concept.” This, of course, 
controverts the idea that the primitive Christian 
community did this after Jesus’ ministry was 
completed. This thesis has tremendous implications 
for the neo-Protestant thought of today and must 
also call to account the liberal view ot Jesus and 
his teaching. 


| ES-BOOKS—HYMNALS— 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘SUPPLIES 

HANDWORK—GREETING CARDS. 

Students, faculty members, and alumni of Union Theological Seminary 
& have always used our Book Store to great advantage. We promise 
fi f} tl prompt and efficient service. A.B. Thomas, Mapdger!’ 
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The First Life Insurance 
Company in America— 
The Oldest in the World 


“Treaty of Lancaster”’ 


In 1762 the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania arranged a treaty with the 
Indians + Lancaster to effect the 


prisoners. The Fund sent repre- 
sentatives “with an order for 
five hundred pounds” to be paid 
the Indians upon return of the 
prisoners. The Treaty of Lancas- 
ter is symbolic of the services 
rendered clergymen for more 
than two centuries by the 

i Ministers’ Fund. 


undoubtedly supplied goods to barter for the lives of 
the captives. 

Today, the Fund will supply protection in cash 
funds. Rismg prices require more cash funds to pro- 
tect a Standard of Living. The flexible policy to 
provide these cash funds is the Double Protection 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


1805-07 WALNUT ST. « RITTENHOUSE SQUARE ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNA. 


ries held 


Ar THE Treaty of Lancaster the Fund 


ALEXANDER ca D.D., PRESIDENT 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
and Th +, of 
All Protestant Denominations 


FOUNDED 1717 CHARTERED 1759 
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What is Religion Doing to Our Consciences? by 
George A. Coe. Scribners, 1943, pp.xi, 120. 
$1.50. 

Picking up this book and reading the foreward 
prepares the reader for an unusual event, for the 
author writes, “I have re-examined my own po- 
sition, with the result of becoming, to a signifi- 
cant extent, a dissenter from some of my own 
published writings.” By the time the last page is 
turned, the reader will feel, according to his own 
view point, that Dr. Coe has succeeded in carry- 
ing liberal Christianity to a postion of absorption 
within secular democratic thought or that he has 
given Christianity a new and vital place of rele- 


vancy in society. As the title indicates, the pages . 


are concerned with the ethical implications of the 
Christian religion in this rapidly changing society 
of ours. Only by reading this astonishing work 
can anyone appreciate the insight and fearlessness 
of the writer’s thought. 


The Shepherdess by Arthur W. Hewitt. Willett, 

Clark, 1943, pp. xii,200. $1.75. 

A pastoral theology for the minister’s wife is an 
entirely new venture. The writer aims to provide 
counsel and instruction for all women of the 
manse and proceeds with the subject in his own 
light and somewhat penetrating manner. He deals 
both rigorously and thoroughly with the problems 
they face. The care of the Shepherd, the place 
in the parish, and the preparation of the Shep- 
herdess are all dealt with in a way that will repay 
the reading of the book. 


Isaac Watts by Arthur Paul Davis. Dryden Press, 

1943, pp. xi, 306. $3.00. 

This is a full-length study of the man best 
known in the popular mind as a hymn-writer. The 
author finds this part of Watts’ life to be only 
one part of a many-sided career that found him 
educator, theologian, philosopher, and poet. He 
concludes that Watts was a “typical and signifi- 
cant eighteenth century minor transitional figure 
whose works transmitted to that century the 
evangelical tendencies inherent in seventeenth 
century Puritantism.” This biography will serve 
to give its readers a new appreciation of the man 
and his period. 


The Five Books of Moses by Oswald T. Allis. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Com- 
pany, 1943, pp xii, 319. $3.00. 

Here an outstanding conservative Old Testa- 
ment scholar offers a profound defense of the 
unity and Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
in which he re-examines the Graf - Wellhausen - 
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Driver - Pfeiffer position, attempting to turn the 
method of this school of critics against themselves 
by disclosing the internal incongruities of their 
position. After defining the state of the question, 
he considers the documentary and development 
hypotheses and concludes with an incisive analysis 
of the underlying religious issues. 


Contributors 


Davin E. Roserts is Dean of Students and As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

R. Kern Evurswer, a senior at Union, is a 
graduate of Berea College, Kentucky. 

Nets F, S. Ferre, distinguished young Swedish- 
American theologian, holds the chair of Abbot 
Professor of Christian Theology at the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, Massachusetts. 


Joun DILLENBERGER, a senior at Union and a 
graduate of Elmhurst College, has been managing 
editor of the Union Review for the past two years. 

Ricuarp Kroner, famous German philosopher, 
is visiting lecturer at Union Theological Seminary. 
A review of his recent books is in the current issue 
of the Review. 

WENDELL Q. HALVERSON, a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, is a senior at Union. . - 

Joun ArcHeEr is Hooker Professor of 
Comparative Religion at Yale University. 
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FOR SALE 


PRE-INVENTORY REDUCTION 
ON ALL BOOKS 


BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SEMINARY 
$1.95 FOR COMMENCEMENT 


SPECIAL GIFT ITEMS Seminary Jewelry 
Robinson Reminders 
Pens and Pencils 
Bibles and New Testaments 
Prayer Books 
Books 


SEMINARY HOODS AND GOWNS, also CHOIRROBES 
MAY BE SECURED THROUGH THE STORE 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BOOK SERVICE 
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Abingdon 


Christian Bases of 


World Order 


THE MERRICK (Delaware Conference) 
LECTURES FOR 1943 


Significant, challenging thought is brought to 
bear upon the fundamental issues and Chris- 
tian principles involved in world order. 


THE LECTURERS: Henry A. Wallace * 
Francis J. McConnell + Willis J. King °¢ 
Edgar S. Brightman «+ Umphrey Lee * Bjarne 
Braatoy * Vera Micheles Dean « C.-E. A. 
Winslow Carter Goodrich Reinhold 
Schairer * G, Baez-Camargo * Jokn B. Cond- 
life. 


CHRISTIAN BASES OF WORLD ORDER 
is new! It will prove of invaluable asssitance 
in your appraisal of the world situation and 
developments to come. 

The Twelve Lectures Complete $2 


China's Religious 
Heritage Y.C. YANG 


The first book in English on the religions of 
China which has yet come from the pen of a 
Chinese. Here is an authoritative guide to 
China and her people—and to the increasingly 
important role Christianity is assuming in her 
future. $1.50 


Christian Symbolism 


THOMAS ALBERT STAFFORD 


“We Protestants are only beginning to see how 
important a place symbolism has in the Chris- 
tian faith. Here, so far as I know, is the first 
book which presents us with a study and inter- 
pretation of Christian symbols and art forms 
from the standpoint of the evangelical churches. 
The book is intensely interesting. You will be 
fascinated by it as I have been.”—The Pulpit 
Profusely illustrated $2 


The Spiritual Life 


EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 


“What definite, valid meaning is indicated 
when we use the words ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual’? 
The answer is formulated with a philosopher’s 
precision and such discriminating analysis that 
the description of the spiritual life takes on 
positive and clear-cut content.”—Religious 
Book Club Bulletin 


The New Order 
in the Church 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


What changes must take place in the Church 
if it is to hold its own in the postwar world? 
Here, Dr. Brown. traces the path of Christian 
wisdom by which the Church shall lead the 
world out of the night into the new day. A 
“must” book for all concerned with a changing 
church—in a changing world. 

Some of the chapters: THE Missinc Factor 
IN Postwar RECONSTRUCTION. Wuy a NEw 
OrperR 1s NEEDED IN THE CHuRCH. THE NEw 
FRONTIER IN Missions. WAys OF CORPORATE 
SHarinc. THE Next STEP CurISTIAN 
Epucation. A PRoGRAM FOR TopDAy AND To- 
MORROW. QUESTIONS FOR THE LONGER Fv- 
TURE. $1.50 


The Philosophy of the 
ChristianWorldMission 


by EDMUND D, SOPER 


Will the impact of the new world order find 


the Christian missions unprepared? A pene- 
trating analysis of the strategy of the Christian 
movement in relation to the world situation. 
Some of the chapters: Jesus CHRIST AND 
Wortp Mission. THE MIssIoNn IN 
History. THE CHRISTIAN Mission IN A DE- 
VELOPED CULTURE. THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 
AMONG BARBARIANS. THE STRATEGY OF THE 
Mission. 

A Religious Book Club Selection 

320 Pages $2.50 
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